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For prevention 


T 
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0 RVA C Hog Cholera Vaccine 
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A standard, 
virus hog cholera vaccine m 
cc.of serumor5cc. 
CORVAC, like all other CS Er 
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Hog Cholera Antibody-Concentrane 
The globulin fraction of hyperimmune 
cine blood, adjusted to at least twice for 
potency of anti-hog cholera serum. N " 
convenience for modern practitione re 
available now in 250 cc. vials cartoned “ 
dozens. tu 
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The inventive gentleman who first 
ysed the wheel had a basic idea, 
and so far no one has come up 
with anything better for its pur- 


pose. 

If you'll waive the dissimilarity 
between wheels and swine erysipe- 
las vaccines, we'd like to point out 
the fact that some major improve- 
ments have been made in erysipe- 
las immunization since the early 
days of E. rhusiopathiae vaccine 
marketed under limited conditions. 

In 1955, when Norden an- 
nounced the first live culture, 
Erysipelas Vaccine Avirulent (EVA) 
to the veterinary profession, it’s 
departure from the then current 
concept of erysipelas immuniza- 
tion caused some to take the “wait 
and see’ attitude. But EVA‘s ad- 
vontages soon became apparent 
and acceptance spread nation- 
wide. Millions of doses have now 
been used on farm premises. 

If this sounds like we’re pre- 
judiced, let's examine the facts. 


1 A swine erysipelas vaccine 
must be safe. Live culture is high- 
ly virulent and far from safe, while 
killed products are obviously self 
limiting. Norden’s bio research 
division studied domestic and 
foreign avirulent erysipelas strains 
for years to produce an effective 
yet safe live culture vaccine. The 
result is EVA, a vaccine which is 
totally avirulent or non-pathogenic 
to mice, pigeons, guinea pigs, 
turkeys, sheep, swine and humans. 


2 An erysipelos vaccine must 
produce immunity. Otherwise the 
vaccination effort and cost are in 
vain. EVA is an avirulent live 
culture vaccine. The result is a 
rapid, high antigenic response. 
Field triat data, submitted in sup- 
port of license application and 
three years of field usage, con- 


Some Things To Think About 
Erysipelas Vaccines 
... to obtain maximum effectiveness & safety 


clusively demonstrate that EVA 
vaccination is a superior method 
of swine erysipelas immunization. 


3 An erysipelas vaccine should 
not seed premises or cause vac- 
cination reactions. Virulent live 
erysipelas culture is hazardous to 
handle and has long been noted 
for its ability to perpetuate premise 
infection. Because EVA is avir- 
ulent, it cannot cause premise in- 
fection. Furthermore, it will not 
cause undesirable vaccination re- 
actions. 


4 An erysipelas vaccine should 
be suitable for a wide range of 
conditions. Norden EVA is perfect- 
ly safe in any swine age group 
from suckling pigs to venerable 
brood sows, and may be used on 
part of the drove without spread- 
ing infection to unvaccinated 
swine. Bred gilts or pregnant sows 
may be vaccinated with EVA if 
accorded reasonable care. The dose 
is 2 cc, regardless of age or 
weight. 


EVA®-Cyclic Year 
Around Control Plan 
(The Clincher) 


Year around protection against 
erysipelas in your clients’ droves 
is possible with EVA and the Cyclic 
Vaccination Plan. Cyclic vaccina- 
tion is a plan developed by the 
USDA based on the knowledge 
that efficient disease control usu- 
ally depends on starting with, and 
maintaining, disease resistant 
breeding stock— in this case EVA- 
vaccinated sows and gilts. 

Briefly the EVA-Cyclic Vaccina- 
tion Plan consists of vaccinating 
sows and gilts with EVA 30 days 
before or after breeding, or 30 
days before farrowing, thus es- 
tablishing immunity in the breed- 


EVA vaccinated hog. Scarification 
skin test proves solid immunity 
when challenged at 210 days. No 
local or systemic reaction. 


ing herd. Pigs nursing EVA-vac- 
cinated sows will usually be im- 
mune to erysipelas through six 
weeks of age. Pigs are vaccinated 
at 5-6 weeks of age, and the 
immunity so established protects 
them through market age. The 
cycle is started again by revac- 
cinating sows and gilts saved for 
the breeding herds. 

You'll find that the cyclic vac- 
cination program is highly effec- 
tive, even on problem farms. 


More Information 

The 4-page reprint on EVA will 
give you more information on the 
product’s research and testing. 
Also available is a colorful bro- 
chure free in quantities for client 
distribution. Ask your local Norden 
representative or write direct. 


EVA is supplied in: 5-2 doses; 5 
doses; 25 doses; 50 doses. Each 
with sterile diluent. 


LABORATORIES 
Lincoln, Nebraske 
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you can 
vaccinate 
effectively 
against 


- the first vaccine ever developed for 
any psittacoid virus disease 

Feline pneumonitis is a disease 
second only to distemper in prev- 


alence. Designed to prevent in- 
fection with this disease prior to 
exposure, feline pneumonitis vac- 
cine consists of an egg-propagat- 
ed, modified live virus, vacuum 
dried forgreaterstability. Extensive 
field trials (46 investigators in 13 
states) not only show a highly pro- 


tective action against pneumonitis 
but indicate therapeutic effects 
which may reduce the severity 
and duration of the disease. 
This vaccine should be used 
on all susceptible animals be- 
fore, or as soon as possible af- 
ter, exposure. Revaccination 
within 8 months to a year is 
recommended whenever 
the animal is placed in an 


infected environment. 
Dosage is 1 cc. of the 
reconstituted vaccine, 
subcutaneously or in- 
tramuscularly. Avail- 
able in 1 or 5 single 


dose vials with diluent. 


(Bio. 804) 
extensive field trials show 
86% of cats protected by vaccine therapeutic effects also indicated 
No. of No. of cats No. of cats No. of No. of cats No. of cats 
cats Status remaining developing ot Status recovering remaining sick 
weil symptoms in 5 days after 5 days 
1462 vaccinated 1254 (86%) 208 (14%) 611 treated 449 (74%) 162 (26%) 
809 controls 483 (60%) 326 (40%) 379 controls 66 (17%) 313 (83%) 
field use in noninfected cats field use in infected cats 
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Feb. 19, 1959 
Sir: 

The article on “Myxoma of the Heart in a Dog” 
in the Feb. 15, 1959, issue was excellent and a 
valuable contribution to veterinary pathology. . . . 
Since it was obviously metastatic, shouldn’t the 
neoplasm have been described as a myxosarcoma 
rather than a myxoma? 

s/FRED J. WIGDERSON 
Hackensack, N. J. 


In reply to the above letter, author S. R. Roberts 
says: “. . . the term ‘myxoma’ indicates that the 
tumor is of mesenchymal origin; i.e., made up of 
undifferentiated embryonal cells. 

There is no essential difference between myxoma 
and myxosarcoma, except possibly in the degree of 
differentiation. 

Smith and Jones (Veterinary Pathology, Lea and 
Febiger, 1957) group myxoma and myxosarcoma 
together, stating ‘these tumors are more or less 
malignant but the term myxoma is generally used 
in spite of this fact.’” 


{Dr. H. A. Smith, head, Department of Veteri- 
nary Pathology, A. & M. College of Texas, was 
asked to comment. His reply follows :} 


March 26, 1959 
Sir: 

Variations in the nomenclature of tumors are 
by no means new. Instead, they serve to suggest 
the broad interest which has always existed in 
neoplasms. Mallory, in 1914 (Principles of Patho- 
logic Histology, by Frank B. Mallory, W. B. 
Saunders Co., Philadelphia), stated: “The nomen- 
clature of tumors is very unsatisfactory. Most 
names were applied long ago when much less was 
known about tumors than now. Consequently, they 
have become heirlooms which are not easily cast 
off. . . . The term sarcoma has long been applied 
to all malignant tumors of a nonepithelial nature. 
The tendency now is to restrict its use to the 
four types of rapidly-growing tumors derived from 
the fibroblast (fibrosarcoma, myxosarcoma, chon- 
drosarcoma and osteosarcoma). Perhaps it would 
be advisable to retain it in the broader meaning of 
signifying rapid growth, but such terms as glio- 
sarcoma and rhabdomyosarcoma offend some 
people strangely.” 

. Mallory was more or less the father of a 
systematic plan of nomenclature which utilized the 
suffix “-blastoma” attached to the name of the 
“type-cell” to give the general specification of the 
tumor, with “sarcoma” replacing it if the tumor 
was known to be malignant and both omitted if it 
was known to be benign (myxoblastoma, myxo- 
‘sarcoma, myxoma, for example). Probably the rea- 
son that modern tendencies have been away from 
such a use of the suffix “-sarcoma” is that the 


word sarcoma means fundamentally a “fleshy tu- 


mor” and many of the types in question really are 
not “fleshy.” At any rate, present usage is inclined 
to restrict the use of the suffix even more than 
Mallory did, especially in the case of those types, 
such as the myxoma, where really benign exam- 
ples probably do not exist. Thus, the term myxoma 
is presently accepted in most circles to indicate a 
“myxoblastoma” of any degree of malignancy, al- 
though it still cannot be said that “myxosarcoma” 
is out of order. After all, “Difference of opinion 
is what makes the world go around.” 

s/HILTON A. SMITH 

College Station, Texas 
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forMASTITISo¢ © 
dry and lactating cows 
NEW SQUEEJET™ = 4 


single-dose dispenser for : | 


FURACIN® SOLUTION veterinary 


brand of nitrofurazone 


@ delivers one full dose @ is discarded after using 
@ savestime @ is convenient, especially when a number 
of cows are to be treated @ unique package 


*design patented 


Furacin has been shown to be strikingly effective in controlling mastitis under field 
conditions.'-? Of 7,123 lactating cows with acute mastitis, fair to excellent results 
were obtained in 5,597 (78%). Of 3,418 dry cows which had had mastitis during their 
previous lactating period, fair to excellent results were obtained in 3,104 (90%). 
suppuiep A water-miscible liquid of FuRaciN 0.2% in polyethylene glycol and water. 
Single-dose SQUEEJET disposable dispenser of 30 cc. Still available, bottles of 500 cc. 
with rubber stopper and 1 gal. 


1. Mires, M. H., and Chadwick, R. H.: Vet. News 10:3 (Jan.-Feb.) 1947. 2. Mires, M. H.: J. Am. Vet. M. Ass..117:49 (July) 1950. 


All Eaton Veterinary Specialties Are Available Through Your Professional Veterinary Distributor. 
NITROFURANS—a new class of antimicrobials— neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 


EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK nll }. 
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CHOLERA 
VACCINE 


Modifies Vices 
Origin 


poses 
RESTORE 


810 LagonaTon 
Kamas City ine, 


RABBIT ORIGIN 
Modified Live Virus-Hog Cholera Vaccine 


Bio Laboratories is steadfast in its recommendation 
that hog cholera serum should be simultaneously 
administered with Rabbit Origin, Hog Cholera Vaccine. 
In accepting this recommendation, you will be accept- 
ing a larger margin of safety during vaccination, and 
more gratifying results in the months that follow. The 
standard dosage is 2cc RV' (Modified Live Virus, 
Vacuum Dried, Rabbit Origin, Hog Cholera Vaccine) 
with the simultaneous injection of 10cc’s Anti-Hog 
Cholera Serum. 

Bio Laboratories produces a complete line of large animal 
biologicals for the exclusive use of veterinarians. 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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NEW IMPROVED GLUCOCORTICOID 
WITH OPTIMAL DURATION OF ACTION 


Ultracortenol 


(prednisolone trimethylacetate CIBA) 


The result of an intensive search for a longer acting steroid, Ultracortenol exerts greater 
therapeutic effects following a single injection than other cortisone derivatives.' It provides 
a duration of action that is “just right”—not so short-lived as to produce uncertain results, 
nor so prolonged as to induce complications (such. as undue suppression of lactation). 


EASIER AND MORE ECONOMICAL TREATMENT OF 
SMALL AND LARGE ANIMALS 


Ultracortenol has been extensively tested and enthusiastically accepted by a number of small- 
and large-animal practitioners’"* who found the following regimens to be highly beneficial: 


Ketosis (acetonemia) Single 100- to 200-mg. injection.* 


Shock (“‘downer” cow) Single 200-mg. injection as supportive therapy. 
syndrome 


DOGS 

Dermatoses 5 mg./10 pounds body weight, total single 
dose not to exceed 20 mg. For sustained ther- 
apy, repeat once or twice a week as indicated. 
Inflammatory joint 5 mg./10 pounds body weight, total single 
conditions dose not to exceed 20 mg. Supportive oral 

therapy not necessary. 
Initial injection may be reduced to 50 to 100 mg. y it administration of intravenous glucose is given, thus 


SUPPLIED: Multiple-dose Vials, 10 mi., each mi. containing 10 mg. or 25 mg. of prednisolone trimethyl- 
acetate in suspension for injection. 


ULTRACORTENOL is available from ethical veterinary distributors throughout the United States. 


References: 1. Vigue, R. F.: J.A.V.M.A. 133:326 (Sept. 15) 1958. 2. Shaw, J. C.: Personal communication. 
3. Pollock, S.: Vet. Med. 54:97 (Feb.) 1959. 4. Rabin, P. H.: Personal communication. 5. Hoffer, S. H.: 
Personal communication. 6. Weir, H. T., and Hazeirig, J. W.: Personal communication. 7. Beck, J. W.: 
Personal communication. 8. Bull, W. S.: Personal communication. 9. Fessenden, P. E.: Personal com- 
munication. 10. Lohmeyer, C.: Personal communication. 


C IBA Effective Veterinary Drugs, Products of Exacting Research s/s 


SUMMIT, N. J. 
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© HIGH PALATABILITY 

e CONCENTRATED ENERGY VALUE 

¢ AIDS COMPLETE DIGESTION 

© HELPS MAINTAIN BODY WEIGHT 

© IMPROVES COAT AND SKIN CONDITION 
© PROVIDES ESSENTIAL FATTY ACIDS 

e INCREASES RESISTANCE TO INFECTION 


KASCO’S HIGH-FAT CONTENT— 9% animal 
fat, one-quarter more fat than any 
other dog food tested—is just one 
factor that helps keep dogs in “‘that 
good Kasco condition”’! 


VITAL 
BENEFITS 
HIGH FAT 
CONTENT 


in dog nutrition 


A recent study of apparent digesti- 
bility showed Kasco fats were 91% 
digestible. They are derived from 
high grade clean, rendered animal fat, 
and are protected against rancidity 
with the effective anti-oxident Buty- 
lated Hydroxyanisole. 


When an improved diet is indicated, 
more and more veterinarians are 
recommending Kasco—the perfectly 
balanced diet of high = 
quality proteins, 
animal fat, and all 
other needed 
nutrients. 


At the Kasco Research Kennels, Waverly, N. Y., over 20 years of > Kasep 


nutritional bia pare on dogs has gone into perfecting the bal- 
meal that is today’s Kasco Dog Food. Waverly 


anced concentra 


Kennels is America’s largest dog nutrition research center. 


KASCO DOG FOOD 
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another 
grateful patient, 
thanks to... 


SELEEN 


SUSPENSION THERAPY 


for prompt, effective control 
: in nonspecific dermatoses and 
demodectic mange 


Ethical SELEEN Suspension is supplied in 

Veterinary Department 6-fl.oz.*, pint and gallon bottles; order 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES from your Abbott represent- 

North Chicago, Illinois ative or your distributor. Obbott 


SwiTH TEAR-OFF DISPENSING LABEL. 


@SELEEN—SELENIUM SULFIDE, ABBOTT. 905087 
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VpC RIB-AD 


boosts profits for your Clients 


When nutritional deficiencies appear 
in a client’s herd, it’s usually too late 
for him to realize maximum profits at 
market time, even when the deficien- 
cies are corrected. That’s why it’s im- 
portant to profits for the feeder to 
feed VpC RIB-AD at the commence- 
ment of the feeding period (as well 
as during periods of stress)—then 
feed out on Con-O-Mineral. 

New improved VpC RIB-AD is for- 
mulated to forestall vitamin short- 
ages in the normal grain or pasture 
ration. Both RIB-AD No. 1 and No. 2 
have this stepped-up vitamin potency : 

Vitamin A—130,000 USP units per 


pound 

Vitamin D,—200,000 USP units per 
pound 

Vitamin D,—65,000 IC units per 
pound 

31st Ed. of VpC Feed Book now 
ready. Send for your supply. 


Vitamin B,,—500 micrograms per 
pound 

Riboflavin (B,)—20 milligrams per 
pound 

RIB-AD No. 1 provides this vitamin 

supplement in a protein base... 

RIB-AD No. 2 combines the vitamins 

with these needed minerals: calcium, 

phosphorus, iron, manganese, copper, 

potassium, zinc, cobalt. 

Let VpC supplements help you pre- 

vent and cure nutritional disorders 

. . . let them help your clients to 

greater livestock profits. 


VpC SUPPLEMENTS NATIONALLY 
ADVERTISED TO YOUR CLIENTS! 
Farmers in your area are reading about the 
cash-saving, production-increasing values of 
Vitamineral Supplements in leading farm 
papers. Each YpC advertisement emphasizes 
that only you, as a veterinarian, are authorized 
and qualified to recommend and dispense 
Vitamineral Supplements. 


VITAMINERAL PRODUCTS CO., Peoria, Minois 


WRITE FOR CONFIDENTIAL PRICE LIST ON: 
Viaferm. ..Rib-Ad. ..“‘A to Z"’...VpC Dog Food Supplement 
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from Ken-L Products 


MEAL 


with the taste appeal of 


MEAT 


and even more body-building 


PROTEIN 


A new advance in dog nutrition— 
the protein-conditioning diet. Ounce 
for ounce, this new kind of meal gives 
dogs even more protein than horse- 
meat or ground beef.* Protein essen- 
tial for building strong muscle and 
bone, healthy teeth, clear eyes, shin- 
ing coats. Protein to keep dogs trim 
and energetic In addition, New 
Ken-L-Meal contains every other 
nutrient dogs are known to need, in- 
cluding Vitamins B" and A. 

A new advance in palatability— 
The flavor shouts MEAT MEAT 
MEAT!" Anentirely new process gives 
it the flavor and aroma of meat... 
and even meat-red color. Testing by 
Ken-L Nutrition Research shows. .. 
dogs eat it up! 


Cuts mixing time in half! Liquid is 
absorbed almost instantly. And this 
meal stays moist. Won’t pack down 
or cake in the feeding dish. Saves 
clean-up time too. 

* According to National Research Council figures. 


In convenient 25-and 50-Ib. bags at 
food, feed, and pet stores everywhere. 
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Morgan Report 


Bs: 
> 
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Dr. Russell H. Morgan. professor of radiology at Johns Hopkins University, 
testifying before a Joint Congressional Atomic Energy Subcommittee studying 
radiation hazards, told them “there is no such thing” as a safe radiation level. 
Dr. Morgan is chairman of a special advisory committee on radiation to the 
Public Health Service. The committee filed a report with Dr. Leroy Burney. 
Surgeon General of U.S.P.H.S. Dr. Burney recently made public the findings 
and recommendations. Specific recommendations are: 


1) Give the Public Health Service, rather than Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, primary responsibility for the nation’s protection from radiation hazards, 
and have implementing legislation enacted without delay. 


— 
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2) Vest as much regulatory responsibility as possible in state and local 
governments, but with U.S.P.H.S. having supervening authority if and when 
federal regulation seems more appropriate. 


3) Accelerate training of radiation health specialists, radiological tech- 
nicians, and other needed personnel. 


— 


New Items 


Chairman John A. McCone. Atomic Energy Commission, informed a Con- 
gressional committee that he would not object to the transfer of some of 
A.E.C.'s radiation protection functions to another government agency. 


The seventh edition of the directory of the American Council of Independ- 
ent Laboratories was published recently in which some 74 laboratories in the 
United States are listed. Services offered by each are stated, and there is a 
separate index of testing, sampling, and analysis functions listed by cate- 
gories. Bacteriology, antibiotics, vitamins, nutrition, radioisotopes, and medi- 
cal chemistry are among them. It is understood that this directory is available 
without charge to company executives in research and development, manu- 
facturing, and merchandising establishments. A copy may be obtained by 
writing the Executive Secretary of the Council, 4302 East-West Highway, 
Washington 14, D.C. 


Regular Army Appointments 


The following have been offered appointment in the Regular Army Vet- 
erinary Corps: Capt. Frank A. Ramsey (TEX ‘54), First Lt. Stanley N. Wampler 
(UP ‘56), and First Lt. Joseph E. Donovan (ISC ‘56). 
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21 DAYS © 
Grain Belt Supply Co. : Gra uate terinarians 


Use as a therapeutic shampoo in eczemas, 
seborrheic dermatitis, scaly skin, otitis ex- 
terna, nonspecific dermatitis, demodectic 


mange, fungus infections. 


Available in 4.5 oz. and 3 Ib. jars. 


Clinical results in 592 dogs 


Good to 
Condition | Excellent 
Results 
Weeping dermatitis 
("Moist Eczema") 217 | 200-(92%) 
Dry dermatitis 
(“Summer Eczema”) 238 190-(80%) 
Seborrheic dermatitis 
(including otitis externa) 137 | 127-(93%) 


The effectiveness of FOSTEEN is provided by Sebulytic® (dioctyl sulfosuccinate, alkyl aryl 
polyether sulfonate and lauryl sulfoacetate) a new combination of surface active cleansing, 
penetrating and wetting agents with remarkable antiseborrheic, keratolytic, antibacterial 
and antifungal action—enhanced by sulfur 2%, salicylic acid 2% and hexachlorophene 1%. 


order FOSTEEN from these distributors 


A. J. Buck & Son 
Baltimore 13, Md. 


Arizona Veterinary Supply Ce., Inc. 
Mesa, Ariz. 


Barber Veterinary Supply Co., Inc. 
Richmond 20, Va. 

Central City Chemical Consolidated 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Frank E. Lentz Co. 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Gertrude Devine Veterinary Supplies 
Goshen, 


Northland Veterinary Supply Ce. 
St. Paul 4, Minn. 


Northwest Veterinary Supply Ce. 
Oregon City, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Pioneer Laboratories 
Houston, Tex. 


Sharpe & Vejar Company 
Los Angeles 64, Calif. 


Standard V. Products Co. 
Wew York 1, WY. 


Wiscansia Biological Sepply Co. 
Madison 3, Wis 


tars Ca, In 
Oakland, Calif. 
Huntington ol 
Portland, Ore. 


4 $afe, easy te use 
Holmes Serum Company 
ed L. A. Mosher Co. 
Central Surgical Supply Co. Albany, Ga. Raleigh, 
Chicago Veterinary Supply, Inc. 

oo Columbus 7, Ohio Miller Veterinary Supply Co. 
hae Indianapolis, Ind. Fort Worth 4, Tex. 

vo Edwards Veterinary Supply Co. Nelson Laboratories 

an Kansas City 8, Mo. Sioux Falls, $.D. 

Write for clinical reprint and samples. Available only to the profession. 
468 Dewitt Street, Buffalo 13, New Yor 
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NEW PRODUCT 


-DOSE AND | | 
RADUATE VETERINARIANS | 
FROMM LABORATORIES, INC. GRAFTON, WIS. 


ANOTHER. BY FROMM. 
15 a 


precision 
veterinary 
equipment 


FRANK'S FETAL EXTRACTOR 


helps you through difficult OB 
cases. Portable, quick and easy- 
to-assemble. Write for folder. 


PLEXI-SIGN LETTERS in 

all sizes and colors, install 

them with a screwdriver or 
adhesive cement. Write for folder. 


PLASTI-PLATED CAGE WARDS are 
simple to put together. We 
send you materials, full 
instructions. Write for folder. 


RADIANT WARMING PANEL is 
plasti-plated to resist clawing, 
stains, urine. Shock- 

proof. Write for folder. 


Your old wire kennels 
can look like new again 


Our Copon kennel paint is a plastic paint specially 


! 

! 

INSTRUMENT AND SERUM ; 
! 
! 
developed just for refinishing metal veterinary ; 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 


CASE has baked black 
enamel over steel. Brass trim. 
Six models. Write for folder. 


ELECTRIC FIRING IRON, kennels. Copon, Nicholson’s new epoxy plastic 
the modern way to fire paint, gives a hard, baked-on-enamel-type finish 
horses, remove growths, without the trouble of baking! 


tumors. Write for folder. 
Copon kennel paint is an unusually durable 


finish for wood.and concrete areas too. Easy to use, 
Copon can be: brushed, rolled or sprayed. Mail 
the coupon today for information and Copon paint 
colors and prices. Orders shipped the same 

day they are received except on special colors or 
unusually large quantities. 


ELECTRIC BRANDING IRON 

heats in 90 seconds, doesn’t 
smoke, weighs 11 ounces. 

B, T, V brands. Write for folder. 


NEW COPON KENNEL PAINT gives 
hard, baked-type finish. 

You can brush, roll or 

spray it on. Write for folder. 


— Please send me free folders ' 
- on the items I’ve checked. No cost or ' 
Plexi-Sign obligation, of course. 
letters ' 


Plasti- 
NEW TRANS-JECTOR electronic Plate DVM 


ejaculator weighs only 
164 pounds, has no fragile 
vacuum tubes. Write for folder. 


warming 
panel i 
! 
! 


instrument 
serum cases Street 


O 
O 
Ot 


SWANSON VACCOMATIC SYRINGE 
will help you vaccinate 

up to 400 head of cattle 

an hour. Write for folder. 


brandi 
wen city 


! 
i 
Copon 
paint - 
NEW incinaMATOR is first : 
really fool-proof veterinary 
Clinic incinerator and 
cremator. Write for folder. 


Nicholson Manufacturing Inc. 
jwanson 


syringe 3990 Ulster St., Denver 7, Colorado ! 
IncinaMATOR 


disposer clip and mail today j 
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definife advantage in the 
use of a disinfectant in your 
practice that does not leave 
GR odor about 
“the clothing, person 
Or premises. 


In addition to fulfilling this 

requirement, ROCCAL is 

© Detergent and Cleansing 

© Nonirritating to the Hands 


DEPENDABLE DISINFECTANT 


Wide Range of Usefulness 


ROCCAL is eminently useful as a germicide. It is not for surgical use 
but is intended for the general disinfection of floors, walls, kennels, 
stables, milking equipment, operating tables, furniture, wash tubs, 
eating and drinking utensils. 


ROCCAL 10% SOLUTION supplied in 1 pint, 1 quart and 1 gallon bottles. 
ROCCAL 50% SOLUTION supplied in 5 gallon containers. 


date. suit on. request 


DEPENDABLE Di 
Roce, trademark reg. U.S. Pat, brand of sanitizing agent (active iIngredient— 
benzalkonium chloride, technical, 10%; inert ingredients, 90%). 


(| )nthoop LABORATORIES NEW YORK 18, N. Y. * AURORA, ONT. 
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Outstanding effectiveness in the routine 


treatment of CANINE DIARRHEA 


FU ‘ORA-BOLS™ 
ADE veterinary 
Complete remissions in370f 38 dogs’ 
“, .. shortened the duration of diarrhea in comparison with previously used drugs, and 
in most cases produced an apparent complete recovery . . . (The diarrhea) generally 
ceased in 2 to 7 days without any side effect due to medication.”? 
Containing Furacin® (brand of nitrofurazone) in an excipient of dextrose for 
peroral therapy, FurRapEx is achieving striking results in bacterial and nonspecific 
diarrheas and in diarrheas associated with other diseases such as distemper and 


hepatitis. FuRADEX has the advantage of being highly palatable to dogs, which facili- 
tates treatment,!-? and is a point of superiority over other preparations. 


SUPPLIED: 50 mg. scored oRA-BOLS, bottle of 100. 

REFERENCES: 1. Pollock, S.: Control of Nonspecific and Specific Enteritis in the Dog; 
read at the First Regional Conference on the Nitrofurans in Veterinary Medicine, 
Wilmington, Delaware (June 5, 1958). 2. Fisher, G. W.: Oral Use of Furadex in 
Canine Diarrhea, N. A. Vet. 39:133-134 (Mar. 15) 1958. 

ORA-BOLS™ is the Eaton trade mark for small bolus-shaped tablets. 

Available through your professional veterinary distributor. 

NITROFURANS . . . a new class of antimicrobials . . . neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 


EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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TOTAL 
BALANCE 


IDEAL’S 


Key to Complete 
Nutrition 

.. Without 

\Overfeeding! 


\ 


J 


While the nutritive requirements of dogs are well established, dog foods 
must do more than supply the known essentials. These essentials must be 
balanced. Imbalance due to excesses, as well as deficiencies, result in im- 
proper development and poor health. IDEAL poc Foon supplies all nutrients 
in scientifically balanced proportions. With Ideal it is not necessary to 
overfeed in order to satisfy the dog’s requirements. 


IDEAL DOG FOOD contains properly 
balanced proportions of: 


1. PROTEINS — biologically adequate 
for growth and tissue repair—from Gov- 
ernment Inspected meat by-products 
and selected vegetable sources. 

2. CALORIES — adequate for efficient 
utilization of nutrients. 

3. CARBOHYDRATES—for rapid conver- 
sion into energy—from soy and barley. 
4. FATS—animal, fish, and vegetable for 
sustained energy and improved coat. 


5. VITAMINS — for optimum well-being 
(A, B Complex, D and E from meat by- 
products, corrots, cod liver oil, and 
wheat germ). 


6. MINERALS—calcium, phosphorus, 
and trace elements for sound body 
structure. Iron oxide for hemoglobin 
and erythrocyte formation. 


7. FLAVOR — dogs and cats relish Ideal 
day after day. 


A steady diet of Inzat Doc Foop maintains good health and promotes 


normal growth processes. 


Prescribe IpEaL routinely for > home fed pet, for the hospitalized 


dog or cat, and for the “ 


©WILSON & CO., INC., Meat Packers 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Total balance is Ideal’s key to complete nutrition . . . 


without overfeeding! 
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DIATHAL offers these unique benefits: CdSCS O 


prompt, highly selective suppressive (anticholinergic) action on gut motility 
and hypersecretions | convenience and ease of intramuscular administration 
| prevention of excessive fluid loss and dehydration | rapid relief of nausea 
and vomiting associated with gastroenteritis | anti-inflammatory action | 
broad-spectrum antibiotic coverage | protective action against secondary bac- 
terial invaders 


DIATHAL is indicated for use in dogs, cats, and horses, excepting horses destined for 
human consumption. 

packaging DIATHAL Injection, 10 cc. vials, boxes of 1 and 6 

DIATHAL,® procaine penicillin G in dihydrostreptomycin sulfate solution with diphemanil methylsulfate. 
SCHERING CORPORATION * BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY v-01-4-239 
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diarrhea 


INJECTIBLE 


DIATHAL 


Aw 
clinical investigators report r= 
more than 90% effective* NS 
also relieves nausea and vomiting 
associated with gastroenteritis 


*Based on 300 cases reported to Clinical Research Division, Schering Corporation. 
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Why Purina Micro-Mixing 
“a is important to you 


Mass administration of a medicament for the prevention 
or treatment of disease, or for the control of parasites, 
is done best when it is blended with a commercial feed. 
Because of that fact, Purina Micro-Mixing is important 
to you as a means of accurate dosage. 


Micro-Mixing was developed by Purina Scientists and 
Engineers. It blends medication with Chows to the 
accuracy of a prescription ...even when only minute 
quantities of a medicinal are added to a ton of Chow. 


Purina Micro-Mixing is tested by a method so accurate 
that it can detect one part of a test material in ten mil- 
lion. That is why you can depend on the Checkerboard. 


Purina’s medicated chows serve best when their use is 
based upon an accurate diagnosis. 


PURINA... .vOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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QUICK, 
EFFECTIVE 


- |  Keraspray provides 4 potent antibacterials, plus a 
“wed local anesthetic. This broad antibacterial activity 
{Pe f makes it especially useful as a topical dressing follow- 
a <8 ing closure of surgical incisions, dehorning and 
castration. 


Seat, In the easy-to-use plastic insufflator, Keraspray offers 
wp Sas effective therapy for infected wounds, ear and eye 
infections—specifically keratitis. 


Each Gm. contains: 


in Neomycin sulfate . . . 0.25% 
large Phenylmercuric nitrate . 0.005% 
Sulfanilamide. ... . 86.25% 
AN D Sulfisoxazole ..... 10.0% 
Tetracaine hydrochloride 0.5% 
small 


: Supply: 5 Gm., 14 Gm. and 
animals 30 Gm. plastic insufflators. 


THE MASSENGILL COMPANY 


IS USUALLY ENOUGH 


Veterinary Division 
BRISTOL, TENNESSEE 


 TARIA 
(R) 
? 
ran 

| 
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FOR SAFE, DEPENDABLE 


Promazine 
PERSISTENT ATARAXIA 


te. IN ALL SPECIES 


Promazine 


The profound calming action of Promazine is invaluable 
in mares at time of foaling . . . in sows at time of 
farrowing ... in bulls prior to surgery or for examina- 
tion or treatment of the penis . . . in dogs prior to x-ray 
treatment or surgery . . . in bitches just prior to breeding. 
In cattle, Promazine injection facilitates shipping by 
reducing struggle and the possibility of injury . . . allays 
stress in the feedlot. Recommended dosage: Large animals, 
0.2 to 0.5 mg. per lb. bodyweight; small animals, 1 to 2 
mg. per lb. bodyweight. 


injection 


Promazin 


calms mares at time HYDROCHLORIDE 


of foaling FORT DODGE 


4st 
calms sows at time 
of farrowing 
24 
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Traumatic Reticulitis-An Outbreak in a Large Dairy 
JOHN P. HUGHES, D.V.M., and PETER C. KENNEDY, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


Davis, California 


THE VETERINARY problems encountered in 
large dairy herds where sound manage- 
ment, nutrition, and preventive medicine 
practices are employed may vary considera- 
bly from the problems of everyday practice. 
Traumatic reticulitis in the individual cow 
is usually not a major diagnostic problem, 
but its sudden occurrence in 25 or 30 cows 
in a well-managed herd can present diffi- 
culties in diagnosis. Since certain aspects 
of this case tended to be misleading, it was 
considered of interest to present this case 
report. 


HISTORY 


This was a well-managed dairy, milking 
about 1,000 cows, mostly Holstein-Friesians. 
Replacement heifers, as well as most of the 
essential roughage, mainly alfalfa, were 
raised on the farm. A change in the feed- 
ing program, in which chopped green feed 
was substituted for hay, had taken place 
approximately two months prior to our 
visit on June 21, 1957. The daily ration 
being fed each cow was 75 lb. of freshly 
cut alfalfa, 8 to 10 Ib. of alfalfa silage, and 
4 lb. of dry chopped alfalfa hay. In addi- 
tion, each cow was given 8 to 10 lb. of com- 
mercial grain mix daily in the barn at 
milking time. 

Production and mastitis records were 
kept and the milkers were careful to report 
any sickness to the herdsman. This report- 
ing of sickness was stimulated by an ar- 
rangement in which the milkers were on a 
bonus system for milk production, and 
healthy cows were put into their “strings” 
to replace sick ones. Sick cows were milked 


From the School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
California, Davis. 


and treated in the hospital barn and were 
kept separate from the rest of the cows. 

The herdsman’s history of the disease 
was as follows. During the last two months 
in the milking herd, 25 cows (2.5%) had 
“gone off feed” and there was a marked 
drop in milk production. One of the first 
things noticed in some affected cows was 
that they had been vomiting. Most of them 
had been stiff and walked “like they had on 
a pair of tight shoes.” Three cows had 
swollen joints, particularly the hock joints. 
The temperatures had been 103 to 105 F., 
but had dropped to 102 by the third day 
with or without treatment. All of the cows 
had ceased ruminating when they first be- 
came ill. 

Treatment had consisted of doses of 
penicillin or penicillin and streptomycin. A 
few cows had recovered rapidly and were 
soon back in the milking line, but most of 
them had recovered slowly. None had 
aborted but 4 had died. The urine of a few 
of the cows had been tested with a ketone 
test tablet and found negative. 


CLINICAL OBSERVATIONS 


The 25 affected cows were brought into 
the hospital barn for examination. There 
were no acute new cases in the group, all 
having been sick for varying periods of one 
to six weeks. 

Temperatures ranged from 101.5 to 102.5 
F. Coats were rough and many of these 
cows were in poor condition. Several showed 
sunken eyes, dehydration, and arched 
backs. Auscultation of the lungs and hearts 
revealed nothing significant, and heart and 
respiratory rates were normal. Percussion 
over the xiphoid area failed to elicit pain 
or a grunt. Rumen motility varied from 
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greatly reduced to normal. One cow had a 
swollen hock. None of the animals were 
icteric. Rectal examination revealed no ab- 
normalities. 

Udders varied from almost dry to fully 
lactating glands. The milk appeared nor- 
mal 


Blood samples were drawn from 4 cows 
which had been sick for one week 
(cows 1, 2), two to three weeks (cow 3), 
and four weeks (cow 4) for hematological 
studies (table 1). Cow 1 showed a blood 


had excellent management and little previ- 
ous trouble with foreign bodies, had caused 
the herdsman to suspect some more obscure 
disease. The alfalfa on the fields from 
which the green chopped feed was taken 
had been cut and bailed on previous occa- 
sions. Bailing wire probably had been care- 
lessly left in these fields and was picked up 
by the green feed chopper, which cut the 
wire into short lengths and distributed it 
throughout the feed. 

This view is supported by the presence 


TABLE |—Hematological Values in 4 Cows in Varying Stages of Traumatic Reticulitis 


Cow No. 1 2 3 4 Normal 
Stage of illness 1 week 1 week 2-3 weeks 4 weeks valuest 
5-10 million 
r.b.c. per cmm. 7,500,000 5,670,000 7,520,080 5,185,000 (7.0) 
4-12 thousand 
w.b.c. per cmm. 16,500 7,150 13,100 9,500 (8.0) 
Hemoglobin (Gm./100 cc.) 11.8 9.8 12.1 8.9 8-14 (11.0) 
Packed cell volume (%) 36.5 30.0 38.0 26.5 24-48 (38.0) 
Buffy coat (%) 1.0 1.0 0.5 1.0 
Icteric index (units) 25.0 25.0 5.0 5.0 comntendiiisin 
Band forms (No./100 w.b.c) 0.5 0-2 (1.0) 
Neutrophils (No./100 w.b.c.) 60.5 43.5 34.5 33.5 15-45 (25.0) 
Lymphocytes (No./100 w.b.c.) 34.0 46.0 43.5 46.0 45-75 (60.0) 
Monocytes (No./100 w.b.c.) 3.0 8.5 10.0 14.0 2-7 (5.0) 
Eosinophils (No./100 w.b.c.) 2.5 1.5 12.0 6.0 2-20 (9.0) 
48.6 53.0 50.5 51.0 40-60 (50.0) 
secHcee 32.0 33.0 32.0 33.5 26-34 (30.0) 


*MCV-mean corpuscular volume of in cubic microns; **MCHC-mean corpuscular 
normal 


concentration in percentage; tnormal values—extreme 
used at the University of California Veterinary School. 


picture representative of an early case of 
traumatic reticulitis. The hematological 
findings on the other 3 cows were not diag- 
nostically significant. 

A tentative diagnosis of traumatic re- 
ticulitis was made from the herd history 
and clinical observations. Because of the 
number of cows involved and the fear of 
the herdsman that this might be leptospi- 
rosis or some more obscure disease, it was 
suggested that 1 representative affected 
cow be killed for necropsy. The only sig- 
nificant lesion present was a chronic but 
still active peritonitis which had resulted 
from a penetrating wire in the reticulum. 
The wire had penetrated downward and 
forward in the reticulum, and the peri- 
tonitis had extended to involve the anterior 
and ventral peritoneal serosa. The reticu- 
lum contained numerous additional free 
pieces of bailing wire. 


DISCUSSION 


The large number of cows affected with- 
in a relatively short time, in a herd which 


hemoglobin 
ranges and means for blood values of cattle 


of numerous small pieces of bailing wire in 
the reticulum of the necropsied cow. That 
the other cows were recovering from trau- 
matic reticulitis is indicated by the clinical 
findings, past history, and blood picture. 
The stiffness, vomiting, temperature in- 
creases, drop in milk production, anorexia, 
and lack of rumination are in accord with a 
history of traumatic reticulitis. 

The recovery of cows with acute signs of 
traumatic reticulitis following antibiotic 
therapy is consistent with observations of 
other workers. The fever, drop in milk pro- 
duction, constipation, pain on percussion, 
atony of the rumen, and anorexia are 
known to subside within 48 to 72 hours. 
The penetrating object may not progress 
beyond the peritoneum and may be perma- 
nently walled off, leaving an adhesion be- 
tween the peritoneal surfaces. 

Where a chronic local, but still active, 
peritonitis remains, as in the necropsied 
cow, there may be unthriftiness over an 
extended period, stiffness, and occasionally 
recurrent attacks of indigestion. However, 
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the systemic reactions, indicated by in- 
creased pulse, temperature, and respiration 
will have ended. Rumen activity will be al- 
most normal and the appetite much im- 
proved. Pain on palpation over the xiphoid 
will be much less marked and may be ab- 
sent. 

The hemogram of cow 1 was compatible 
with that of active peritonitis. Cows 3 and 
4 had counts within the normal range ex- 
cept for the monocytes, which had an abso- 
lute count higher than normal. Cow 2 had 
counts within normal ranges. She showed 
8.5 per cent monocytes, but when an abso- 
lute count was calculated,* the monocytes 
were within a normal range. An absolute 
monocyte count higher than normal may 
indicate chronicity. Cows which have ade- 
quately walled off the foreign body and 
show no active peritonitis will have normal 
blood pictures. 


SUMMARY 


Traumatic reticulitis involving 25 cows 
in a group of 1,000 milking cows is re- 
ported. This number of cases (2.5%) with- 
in two months in a well-managed dairy was 
more of a problem in diagnosis than an in- 
dividual case. 

The acute signs of the disease usually 
subsided in three days. A few cows had re- 
covered sufficiently by then to be put back 
into the milking lines. In most of the cows, 
the illness ran a more chronic course be- 
fore recovery. The hematological findings 
are tabulated. 

The large number of cases probably re- 
sulted from bailing wire being picked up 
by the green feed chopper and cut into 
short lengths for distribution in the feed. 

*According to Schalm’s method (unpublished data): 


O. W. Schalm, School of Veterinary Medicine, University 
of California, Davis. 


The Use of Tranquilizers in the Field 

In a California trial, 139 calves were 
taken from their dams and put in pens. Ap- 
proximately half were allotted to a control 
group; the remainder were treated with 
tranquilizing drugs. The treated calves ad- 
justed more readily to the new surround- 
ings; they promptly resumed eating and 
drinking, did less fence walking and bawl- 
ing, and were easier to sort, haul, and 
weigh. 

Of 33 ewes given a tranquilizing drug to 
make them accept orphan lambs, 31 re- 


quired only one treatment, while 2 required 
a second treatment.—P. C. Enge, D.V.M., 
Davis, Calif., at the 1959 Midwinter Con- 
ference of the California V.M.A., Davis. 


Tranquilizing Drugs 

Tranquilizing drugs act primarily on the 
lower brain areas, producing emotional 
calmness without significantly altering 
other functions. Drugs having this action 
have many uses in veterinary practice 
where restraint of the patient is frequently 
a problem. They have been used with con- 
siderable success in small animal practice 
to reduce anxiety in the nervous hospital- 
ized patient, prevent car sickness, reduce 
barking, reduce scratching associated with 
dermatitis, and to support local anesthetics 
for minor surgery. 

In large animal practice, tranquilizing 
drugs are helpful in reducing shrinkage in 
transported animals, in conjunction with 
local anesthesia for eye surgery, and in 
“calming” nervous animals so that better 
physical examination and treatment can be 
accomplished.—E. C. Stone, D.V.M., Pull- 
man, Wash., at 1959 Meeting of the Oregon 
V.M.A. in Portland. 


Lead Poisoning of Unusual Origin 

A heifer with a staring coat was dull, 
grinding her teeth, and making peculiar 
respiratory noises. Her pupils were dilated, 
she was blind, and passed some black tarry 
feces. The owner had treated 16 animals 
for ringworm with a mixture of red lead 
and oil of turpentine. 

Each was given a calcium solution hypo- 
dermically and a laxative of magnesium 
sulfate. They were drenched with potas- 
sium iodide and glucose in milk three times 
daily. The second heifer was eating nor- 
mally in a week; the other died in five days. 
No lesions were found at necropsy, but her 
kidneys and liver contained large quanti- 
ties of lead.—J. O’Driscoll in Irish Vet. J. 
(Jan., 1959): 18. 


Proper Vacuum for Milking Machines 

A vacuum of 50 cm. of mercury resulted 
in a greater flow of milk and a slightly 
more rapid milking than did a vacuum of 
35 cm. However, it did more damage to the 
teat canal and resulted in an increase in 
staphylococcic mastitis—Nord. Vet.-med. 
(March, 1958): 128. 
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National Cattle Grub Committee 
Meets 

The National Cattle Grub Committee of 
Livestock Conservation, Inc., held its second an- 
nual meeting in Chicago on Feb. 11-12, 1959. Dr. 
J. W. Cunkelman (MSC ’38), Chicago, is chair- 
man. The following paragraphs are taken from 
the extensive report of this committee. 


EFFECTIVE GRUBICIDES 


The two systemic grubicides, Trolene 
Dow ET 57)* and Co-Ral (Bayer 21/ 
199),** when employed as recommended 
by the manufacturer and state and federal 
agencies, are regarded as generally safe 
for use in grub control. However, the mar- 
gin of safety is narrow and requires close 
adherence to directions for use with re- 
spect to timing, age, condition of the 
animal, and dosage rate in order to avoid 
undue toxic hazard. Signs of mild toxicosis 
are to be expected among some of the 
treated animals. 

The information available indicates that 
when these two systemic grubicides are 
employed as directed, an average of 85 to 
90 per cent control of grubs can be ex- 
pected under practical conditions. The 
spray (Co-Ral) has shown a wider vari- 
ation in the degree of control than has the 
bolus (Trolene). 

Rotenone is the only material recom- 
mended for grub control in lactating dairy 
cows. 


ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS 


A great amount of interest has been 
generated in the benefits to accrue to the 
cattle industry from grub control. Determi- 
nation of the economic value of grub 
control at the breeder-producer level 
presents complex problems in the control 
of field trials which are most difficult to 
solve. However, breeders who successfully 
controlled grubs last year state that the 
virtual elimination of “gadding” was worth 
more than the cost of treatment. A limited 
amount of data has been published show- 
ing that grub-free feeders made better 
gains and feed conversions in the drylot 
than did the grub-infested controls. 

The impact of this information on the 
differential that a feeder is willing to give 
by the Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 


wae Mamufactured by the Chemagro Corp., Kansas City, 
oO. 


for grub-free cattle is yet to be determined. 
Reports from major markets indicate that 
buyers of slaughter cattle have shown more 
discernment in purchases during this grub 
season than at any time in the past. This 
has been amply justified by the report on 
the national cattle grub loss survey at the 
packing plant level which showed that the 
carcass and hide damage due to grubs 
was approximately $13 million in 1958. 
The preliminary estimate of a $55 million 
annual loss at the breeder-feeder levels 
due to grubs and heel flies is believed by 
many to be too conservative. When this 
figure, along with the more factual figures 
of $13 million annual loss at the packing 
plant level and $32 million loss by the 
tanners, is totaled, the result is $100 
million annual loss to the cattle industry. 
The economic merits of grub control are 
rapidly becoming more clearly defined. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


The National Cattle Grub Committee 
recommends the continued and greatly in- 
creased use of Co-Ral and Trolene for grub 
control in herds and feedlots during the 
1959 grub-treating season, with strong 
emphasis on strict adherence to the in- 
structions for treatment so as to achieve 
maximum results with minimum side re- 
actions in the treated animals—J. W. 
Cunkelman, D.V.M. 


Testosterone for a Shy Bull 

A 9-month-old Shorthorn bull was se- 
verely whipped to force him to leave a 
paddock where a cow was in estrus; he was 
then transported to another herd and 
placed with 10 cows. For the next seven or 
eight months he showed little interest in 
cows in heat and no antagonism to a neigh- 
bor’s bull which came through fences to 
serve the cows. Since he seemed physically 
normal, this may have been due to emo- 
tional reaction. However, three weeks after 
he was given a subcutaneous implant of 
testosterone, calculated to be effective for 
90 days, he showed interest in a cow in 
estrus. 

In the next three weeks, his attitude 
changed completely; he served a cow twice 
then drove the neighbor’s bull back home. 
He continued to breed satisfactorily for the 
next two years.—G. Charles in Vet. In- 
spector, New South Wales (1958): 69. 
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The Role of the United States Army Medical Nutrition 
Laboratory's Pathology Branch in the Study 
of Irradiated Foods* 


Major SAMUEL W. THOMPSON, V.C., U.S. Army 
Denver, Colorado 


AS PART of our national program to pursue 
the peaceful use of atomic energy, the De- 
partment of the Army, in 1954, was as- 
signed the task of initiating, supporting, 
and coordinating a national research pro- 
gram on radiation preservation of food. 
The Army’s role is a logical one, for it is 
responsible for procuring all subsistence 
for our Armed Forces and, as such, is the 
largest single purchaser of subsistence 
items in this country. 

Numerous academic, industrial, and mili- 
tary research groups are participating in 
this research program. The participation of 
the U.S. Army Medical Nutrition Labora- 
tory (U.S.A.M.N.L.) in this program is di- 
rectly related to the responsibility of the 
Surgeon General of the Army, who has 
been charged with the task of determining 
whether irradiated foods may safely be fed 
to human beings. 

The Surgeon General has entered into 
agreements with numerous academic insti- 
tutions to conduct various animal feeding 
studies, using specific food items preserved 
by irradiation. Chickens, rats, mice, dogs, 
and monkeys are used as test animals. At 
first, a group of short-term studies was 
conducted. These were followed by a series 
of long-term feeding programs which are 
currently in progress. 

These latter studies are essentially 
studies on toxicity which are designed to 
determine the wholesomeness of foods pre- 
served by irradiation along several lines of 
approach: (1) potential toxicity, (2) nutri- 
tional adequacy, and (3) carcinogenicity. 
These studies were designed through the 
collaborative efforts of the Food and Drug 
Administration, Armed Forces Institute of 
Pathology (A.F.LP.), and the U.S.A.M.N.L. In 
addition, the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare have provided consulting ser- 
vices to the Surgeon General. 


Major Thompson is chief, Pathology Branch, Physiology 
Division, U.S. Army Medical Nutrition Laboratory, Fitz- 
simons Army Hospital, Denver, Colo. 

*Abstract of paper presented to the American College of 
Veterinary Toxicology, Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 17, 1958. 
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One of the requirements of the long- 
term animal feeding studies is that re- 
production will be studied. During the two- 
year period of the studies using rats, four 
generations of rats will be raised on diets 
containing irradiated food components. The 
studies employing dogs will not embody as 
many generations. A complete necropsy and 
microscopic examination will be done on all 
animals of the first generation in each 
study and on any and all animals of the 
subsequent generations that are obviously 
ill, grossly abnormal, or which develop tu- 
mors. These analyses are done by a patho- 
logist retained by each individual contrac- 
tor in the program. 

At the conclusion of each investigation, 
the microscopic slides and pathologist’s re- 
ports are forwarded to the A.F..P. The 
veterinary section of this institution will 
review the findings of the contractor’s 
pathologists and catalog all findings on 
IBM cards for rapid and complete analysis. 

The A.F.LP. will also act as the national 
repository for all of the histological ma- 
terial obtained in the national study. The 
scope of this phase of the study is, in itself, 
staggering. There are several dozen con- 
tractors, each with several hundred animals 
on test, and from most of these animals, 24 
tissue sections will be taken. The number 
of individual reports of pathology will 
exceed several thousand, and the number of 
tissue sections to be reviewed will be many 
tens of thousands. 


NEED FOR INVESTIGATION 


The advantages which can be gained by 
the preservation of foods by irradiation 
have been well summarized.® By the utiliza- 
tion of wastes from atomic reactors, mixed 
fission products, or single radioactive ele- 
ments, it is possible to sterilize foods with- 
out the use of heat. Small doses of radi- 
ation energy would help conserve supplies 
of potatoes and onions by retarding sprout- 
ing (fig. 1). 

Of interest is the fact that it is necessary 
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10,000 RER 
—U.S. Army Photograph 
Fig. I—These potatoes have been stored under identi- 
conditions for over a year. One group received 
an irradiation dose of 10,000 rep. six months after har- 
vest. The sprouting potatoes were not irradiated. 


to wait for at least six months after har- 
vest before potatoes can be satisfactorily 
preserved by irradiation.? If they are ir- 
radiated earlier than this, the process alters 
the composition of the tubers and they will 
rot. Six months after harvest, the compo- 
sition of the tubers has matured, and ir- 
radiation will not induce rotting.” 

Radiation methods, employing higher 
dosages than used with potatoes, will pro- 
tect soybeans and cereal products from 
insect infestations. For example, the radia- 
tion dose used for de-infestation of soy- 
beans varies between 40,000 and 80,000 
rep.** Meat items such as frankfurters are 
also readily preserved by irradiation even 
when stored for long periods at room tem- 
perature (fig. 2). Larger radiation dosages 
are required for the preservation of frank- 
furters than for potatoes, soybeans, and 
cereals. 

The reqtired radiation dose, to adequate- 
ly preserve a particular food item, is de- 
pendent on the principal cause of natural 
spoilage of the item (chart 1). If insect de- 
infestation is the problem, the required 
radiation dose is low. To prevent spoilage 
due to nonsporulating bacteria and molds, 
the required dosage is higher, and to pre- 
vent spoilage due to enzymes, extremely 
high comparative radiation dosages are re- 


quired. 
With radiation methods, sterilization of 
**rep.—a_ roentgen valent physical which is the 


quantity of ionizing radiation of alpha and been parties, 
protons and neutrons which, upon absorption in the body 
accompanied by the gain of 93 ers of pet 
gram 


—U.S, Army Photograph 


Fig. 2—These frankfurters were stored in special plas- 
tic bags at room temperature for one and one half 
years. Those which appear edible (right) were irradi- 
ated at 3,000,000 rep., the others were not irradiated. 


food items can be accomplished with only a 
small rise in temperature. Thus an irradiat- 
ed food remains essentially fresh, retains 
its color, and sustains few of the textural 
impairments associated with heat sterili- 
zation. However, irradiated foods frequent- 
ly suffer from abnormal taste, which is ac- 
centuated at dosage levels higher than 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 rep. Therefore, it is 
necessary to blanch them rather than use 
radiation as a means of inactivating en- 
zymes which might otherwise cause enzy- 
matic degenerative changes. Radiation 
sterilization adversely affects the vitamin 
content of food items, but vitamin destruc- 
tion on the whole is no greater in irradi- 
ated foods than in heat-processed foods.*1%"* 

Although irradiation does not make 
foods radioactive,’ it could conceivably alter 
or destroy certain of the chemical compo- 
nents of any given food, particularly the 
micro-nutrients. Irradiation could make a 
food more digestible and more nutritious, 
or it could decrease the nutritive value, pre- 
dispose to nutritional diseases, toxicity, or 
carcinogenicity. Until a sufficient quantity 
of various irradiated foods has been exten- 
sively tested for nutritive value, palatabil- 
ity, and potential toxicity, the use of such 
foods for human consumption cannot be 
justified; hence, the need for conducting 
the broad national investigation described 
earlier. 


FEEDING STUDY ON RATS 


The U.S.A.M.N.L. on a national level coor- 
dinates the Surgeon General’s phase of the 
Army’s study on the wholesomeness of 
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Chart |—Radiation dose in rep.** Effective inactiva- 
tion dosages for certain biological systems. 


foods preserved by irradiation. Besides its 
role on a national level, the laboratory 
carries on several internal research pro- 
grams concerned with the irradiation pres- 
ervation of foods. One of these studies, 
which has recently been completed, was a 
two-year feeding study on rats. Four gen- 
erations of control and test animals were 
maintained on a composite diet of nine 
separate foods. The test diet was fortified 


Fig. 4—Typical lesion of 
arteritis of the arteries in 
the mesentery of a rat: (1) 
fibroblastic proliferation in 
the periarterial adventitia; 
(2) thickened media due 
to fibroblastic proliferation 
which may cause eccentric 
in cases— 
ocytic infiltration was 
rarely observed; (3) thick. 
ening and hyalinization of ¢ 
the intima. Leukocytic in- 
filtration of the intima oc- 
occasionally. The 
tunica elastica is intact; in 
cases in which it was dis- 
rupted the intima was com- 
ely hyalinized and focal & 
linization of the media @ 
was associated with the 9 
disruption of the elastica. 
H & E stain; 65 mm. Micro 
tessar. 


—U.S. Army Photograph 

Fig. 3—Nodular lesions of arteritis (arrows) at the at- 

tachment of the mesentery to the small intestine of a 
700-day-old rat. 


with a nonirradiated vitamin and mineral 
supplement but was essentially a 100 per 
cent irradiated diet. This study might be 
thought of as a pilot for the national study. 
The test diets used in the national study 
contain only 30 per cent, on a dry weight 
basis, of irradiated components. 

The pathology branch performed the 
necropsies on all 203 rats used in the 
U.S.A.M.N.L. studies. A detailed gross ex- 


—U.S. Army Photograph 
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amination was done on each rat, and over 
22 tissue blocks, representative of every 
organ and tissue, were taken for histologi- 
cal examination. To date, the histopatho- 
logical examination of approximately one 
third of these animals has been completed. 
A variety of diseases has been observed, 
which interfere with, and must be taken 
into consideration in planning any long- 
term study involving rats. 

Murine pneumonia,® a chronic spontane- 
ous viral disease of the lungs and bronchi, 
was the cause of numerous deaths in rats 
on the control and irradiated diets. It oc- 
curred frequently in young rats and in- 
creased in severity with the age of the 
animal, Although the two-year survival rate 
was markedly reduced by this disease, there 
was no apparent difference in the incidence 
rate between control and test groups of 
rats. However, the extent of lung involve- 
ment did vary. The disease is difficult to 
control in most animal colonies, particularly 
when aged rats are present in the colony. 

Chronic arteritis, principally of the 
branches of the mesenteric artery, was en- 
countered in approximately 10 per cent of 


the rats in both the control and test groups. 
This disease has been likened by some in- 
vestigators* 12,13 to periarteritis nodosa of 
man. The lesions which we observed did not 
warrant such an analogy. 

Although grossly inapparent arterial 
lesions were observed histologically in a 
few rats, the majority of the animals 
afflicted with this disease exhibited grossly 
recognizable lesions. The disease could be 
diagnosed in many cases during the weekly 
physical examination of the rats, since nod- 
ular enlargements of the mesenteric ar- 
teries could be palpated through the ab- 
dominal wall. When animals died of the 
disease, death was preceded by a steady 
weight loss for several weeks. Lesions 
were not observed in rats under 500 days 
of age, and the majority of the cases oc- 
curred in the 500- to 700-day age range. 

At necropsy, the vascular lesions were 
most frequently discerned as dark beads 
along the vascular bed of the mesentery, 
particularly at the point of the attach- 
ment of the mesentery to the small 
intestine (fig. 3). Occasionally, the lesions 
were extremely minute or appeared simply 


TABLE i—Incidence and Classification of Grossly Apparent Neoplasms Observed in First (Lo) and 
Second (L,) Generation Rats Fed Control or Irradiated Diets for Two Years} 


Generation Lo Generation L; 


Malignant 


Malignant Benign 


Benign 


Irrad. Control Irrad. Control Irrad. Control Irrad. Control 


Neoplasm 


diet 


diet diet diet diet diet diet diet 


a) Females: 
Fibroadenoma of mammary gland: 
Single 


Multiple 


Cervical polyp 


Pituitary adenoma 


Parathyroid adenoma 
Endometrial polyp (uterus) 


Carcinoma of kidney 


Endometrial sarcoma (uterine horn) —.....................-... 


Intra-abdominal squamous carcinoma 
(probably uterine horn) 


Cellular sarcoma of salivary gland -........................ 


Carcinoma of mammary gland 


Granulosa-cell rumor (ovary) 


Sarcoma of meninges 


Neoplasms: subtotal 
b) Males: 


Subcutaneous fibrosarcoma 1 


Adenocarcinoma of small bowel 


Pinealoma 


Adreno-cortical carcinoma 


Parathyroid adenoma 
Neoplasms: Subrotal 1 


Neoplasms: subtotal 1 


7 15 9 5 1 7 


*One animal also had cervical polyp; **1 animal also had fibroadenoma of mammary gland. 
?+Courtesy of Dr. M. S. Read, chief, Irradiated Foods Branch, U.S.A.M.N.L. 
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as uniform, slightly thickened arteries 
which felt like wire. More rarely, the ar- 
teries in the mesentery were unaffected, 
and only the hepatic or pancreatic arteries 
were involved. Infarcts were not observed 
in tissues supplied by affected arteries. 

Microscopically, the most consistent 
finding was a chronic periarterial inflam- 
matory process of the arteries of the small 
intestine. With this, there was involvement 
of all layers of the wall of the artery, 
which varied in extent from one part of the 
artery to another, from artery to artery in 
the same rat, and between rats. A typical 
diseased artery is shown (fig. 4). 

As to the cause of such arterial lesions 
in the rat, little is known and much 
is theorized. Various 
have postulated genetic, dietary, endo- 
crinological, immunological, and infectious 
causes, or combinations of one or more of 
these factors. To date, the best we can say 
is that the cause is undetermined. It is a 
condition which is readily recognizable and 
is widespread in mature rats. The severity 
of the lesion and incidence increases with 
the age of the animal. It is a problem which 
may appear in and interfere with long-term 
toxicity or longevity studies in rats. 

An interesting array of grossly apparent 
tumors was encountered in our first (L,) 
and second (L,) generation rats (table 1). 
A sizable group of grossly inapparent 
tumors, which can only be detected with 
the aid of a microscope, was also observed. 
The study of this latter group of tumors 
has not been completed. 

In the L, and L, generation females and 
the L, males, more tumors occurred in rats 
on the irradiated diet. The irradiated diet 
may favor this increased incidence of tu- 
mors, however, the number of animals used 
was too small to allow for any firm conclu- 
sions. When subjected to a statistical analy- 
sis, none of this data was significant at the 
5 per cent level. The small samples and 
differences in age between the L, and L, 
generations precludes definitive biological 
and statistical analyses. It is hoped that the 
eventual integration of the group of gross- 
ly inapparent tumors will, at a later date, 
make it possible for us to draw some firmer 
conclusions from this data. 

Other disease entities were recognized in 
the rats employed in this study, but analy- 
Sis as to incidence and significance cannot 
be made until the histopathological exam- 
inations of the tissues from all 203 rats 


have been completed. So far, no disease en- 
tities have been observed which would tend 
to incriminate the foods preserved by ir- 
radiation. 


SUMMARY 


One of the major projects which the 
pathology branch supports is related to the 
national study dealing with the preserva- 
tion of foods by nuclear irradiation. Ex- 
tensive pathological studies are being con- 
ducted on a variety of tissues from four 
generations of rats which had been main- 
tained for two years on a composite control 
or irradiated diet. 

The histopathological studies of the first 
and second generation rats completed to 
date have not revealed any significant 
differences in disease incidence between the 
two diet groups. 
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Infectious Canine Hepatitis, with 
Particular Emphasis on Immunity 

Infectious canine hepatitis is an acute 
viral disease that varies from an inappar- 
ent to a severe infection. Important clinical 
signs of illness are temperature elevation, 
leukopenia, prolonged bleeding time, hem- 
orrhages and edema, nervous manifesta- 
tions occasionally, and transient corneal 
opacity during convalescence. The morbidity 
is high; the mortality, low. 

At necropsy, blood-tinged fluid is found 
in the abdominal cavity and petechial 
hemorrhages may be present in many 
tissues. Other important pathological 
lesions are observed in the liver, gallblad- 
der, and kidneys. Microscopically, intranu- 
clear inclusion bodies are found in liver 
and endothelial cells. 

During illness, the virus is discharged in 
all excretions and direct contact is essential 
for successful transfer of virus. After re- 
covery, virus is eliminated in the urine, 
thus accounting for maintenance of virus 
in nature. 

It is generally conceded that the im- 
munity resulting from an active infection 
is solid and long-lasting in most dogs. 
Simultaneous inoculation, with specific 
antiserum and virus virulent for dogs, 
produces a solid immunity, but the carrier 
status is not eliminated. Virus grown in 
pig kidney tissue-cultured cells does not 
produce signs of illness and the dogs are 
immunized.—J. H. Gillespie, V.M.D., 
Ithaca, N.Y., at the Midwinter Conference 
of the California V.M.A., Davis, Feb. 2, 
1959. 


Inhaled Radioactive Particles 


Insoluble radioactive particles inhaled by 
mice remained in the lungs for more than 
200 days. Particles of AgI**! were appar- 
ently soluble in pulmonary tissue and 
radioiodine reached a peak in the thyroid 
gland ten hours after inhalation. Radio- 
active strontium sulfate was rapidly dis- 
solved in the lungs and translocated to the 
skeleton. 

Mice exposed to radioactive particles de- 
veloped two types of lesions—tumors and 
sterile pneumonitis. Four kinds of tumors 
were identified histologically: benign pap- 
illary cystadenoma, malignant squamous 
cell carcinoma, malignant fibrosarcoma, and 
a malignant undifferentiated tumor. The 
latent period for development of malignant 


tumors was at least 200 days.—Vet. Bull. 
(Jan., 1959): Item 222. 


Bovine Salmonellosis and Bone Meal 

The incidence of human and animal 
salmonellosis in Australia has reached 
alarming proportions. It is difficult to 
eliminate the natural rodent, avian, and 
arthropod reservoirs, but these may be 
relatively unimportant. 

Bone meal was incriminated as the ve- 
hicle for the widespread occurrence of 
salmonellosis in cattle. The total output of 
one large bone meal manufacturer was uni- 
formly contaminated with Salmonella. A 
method of producing safe bone meal is now 
under investigation.—D. F. Gray et al. in 
Austral. Vet. J., 34, (Nov., 1958): 345-350. 


Escherichia Coli—Animal Pathogen 

Escherichia coli, long considered capable 
of changing from nonpathogen to patho- 
gen, is now known to exist in specific sero- 
types. Many of these serotypes are proved 
pathogens, whereas other serotypes have 
been shown to be incapable of causing 
disease. 

Both pathogenic and nonpathogenic 
serotypes may exist in the intestine at the 
same time. The pathogenic organisms are 
believed to be dominant during the mani- 
festations of specific diseases. 

The spectrum of pathogenicity appears 
to be quite broad. The same serotype has 
been identified in calf scours, lamb septice- 
mia, and bovine vaginitis and infertility. 
Another serotype has been associated with 
both mastitis and calf scours. A third sero- 
type, shown to be capable of causing calf 
scours, has been identified with gut 
edema and necrotic enteritis in swine, as 
well as mastitis and abortion in cattle— 
H. W. Dunne, D.V.M., State College, Pa., 
at the January, 1959, meeting of the On- 
tario V.A., Toronto. 


Removal of Dog Ticks from Man 

Ticks feeding on man may be removed 
by touching them with the end of a lighted 
cigarette, by coating them with fingernail 
polish or petrolatum, or by grasping with 
forceps and twisting the head and mouth 
parts free. The tick must not be crushed 
lest infectious contents enter the wound. 
Paint the wound with tincture of iodine.— 
J.Am.M.A. (Dec. 20, 1958): 2206. 
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Swigery aud Obstetrics 


and Problems of Breeding 


The Radiographic Appearance of Certain Pathological 
Conditions of the Canine Uterus 


L. M. COBB, M.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., and 
J. ARCHIBALD, D.V.M., M.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 


Guelph, Ontario 


UNTIL RECENTLY, it was necessary to resort 
to an exploratory laparotomy before an ac- 
curate diagnosis could be made of anything 
but the most severe pathological change 
of the canine uterus. Following the recent 
development! of a convenient technique for 
radiographically outlining the genital sys- 
tem of the bitch, many diagnoses have 
been made or confirmed with no more dan- 
ger to the animal than is associated with 
barbiturate anesthesia. 

The technique consists of the introduc- 
tion, under anesthesia, of a metal urethral 
catheter through the cervical canal and 
into the uterus; contrast medium is then 


From the Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph. 


Fig. |—Hysterogram showing cystic 
ovaries in a bitch. The dye is seen only 
in those sections of the uterus in which 
the lumen has not been occluded by 
endometrial hyperplasia. The longitudi- 
nal folds of endometrium appear as 
longitudinal variations in the density of 
the dye in some sections. When seen in 
cross section, the lumen has a stellate 
appearance. 


injected into the uterus and a radiograph 
(hysterogram) obtained. It is the purpose 
of this paper to record the radiographic ap- 
pearance of three common and one uncom- 
mon pathological changes of the canine 
uterus. 


CYSTIC OVARIES AND ENDOMETRIAL 
HYPERPLASIA 


A female German Shepherd Dog, 914 
years old, had a vulvar discharge and had 
attracted male dogs for weeks. She was 
listless and rapidly lost weight. 

Following induction of deep surgical an- 
esthesia, a metal catheter was introduced 
into the cervical canal with one hand and 


! 
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Fig. 2—Hysterogram showing cystic hyperplastic endometritis in a bitch. The irregularities in the 
outline of the uterus are due to its generalized enlargement, together with cystic hyperplasia of the 
endometrium (fig. 3). Both horns are outlined, one is seen to lie cranially and the other caudally. 


Fig. 3—Cystic hyperplastic endometritis in the uterus 
of the same dog (see fig. 2). A strip of the wall of 
both horns has been removed to expose the lumen; 
the pus content has been washed away. 
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passed until the tip, which was palpated 
through the abdominal wall with the other 
hand, lay just in the body of the uterus. Six 
cubic centimeters of a 40 per cent aqueous 
radiopaque solution (Skiodan Sodium*) 
was slowly injected into the uterus and 
dorsoventral and lateral radiographs were 
taken (fig. 1). 

Following ovariohysterectomy, five to 
seven longitudinal folds were observed in 
the lumen of the uterus. Microscopically, 
these folds were seen to be due to endo- 
metrial hyperplasia, probably stimulated 
directly, or by way of the pituitary, by the 
hormonal secretions of the cystic ovaries. 
Seven days after surgery, the dog was dis- 
charged from the clinic in good health. 

Radiographic Findings.—The radiograph- 
ic outline showed a uterus of the length 
normally seen at estrus. However, the out- 
line of the lumen did not have the uniform 
diameter of the estrous uterus but varied 
from the expected normal to zero. The fold- 
ing of the endometrium observed macro- 
scopically was represented on cross section 
by a stellate outline, and in other places by 
longitudinal streaks of varying density. 


CYSTIC HYPERPLASTIC ENDOMETRITIS 


A Dachshund bitch, 3% years old, be- 
came ill four days before admission to the 
clinic. She had stopped eating and had de- 
veloped diarrhea and occasionally vom- 
ited. At the onset, a veterinarian had 
treated her with tetracycline hydrochloride 


*Skiodan Sodium (Acacia), made by Winthrop Labora- 
tories of Canada Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 
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and the body temperature had fallen from 
105.3 to 102.0 F. When the dog was exam- 
ined at the college clinic, there was a puru- 
lent vaginal discharge. The diarrhea had 
apparently ceased, but there were signs of 
dehydration. No abnormalties could be de- 
tected on abdominal palpation, and a 
“plain” radiograph was of no assistance. 

The dog was anesthetized and a cath- 
eter was inserted via the cervical canal into 
the uterus; 25 cc. of a 20 per cent aqueous 
radiopaque solution* was injected during a 
two-minute period and radiographs were 
taken (fig. 2). Ovariohysterectomy was then 
immediately performed and a diagnosis of 
cystic hyperplastic endometritis (fig. 3) 
was subsequently made at the pathology 
laboratory. 

The dog was returned to the referring 
veterinarian six days after surgery. 

Radiographic Findings.—The contrast 
medium had become evenly mixed with 
the contents of the uterus, giving a clear 
outline showing grossly dilated horns, with 
corrugations which were due to the cystic 
hyperplastic endometrium. 


ACUTE METRITIS SUPERIMPOSED ON CYSTIC 
HYPERPLASTIC ENDOMETRITIS 


A Chihuahua-Dachshund crossbred bitch, 
5 years old, was admitted in a depressed 


Fig. 4—Hysterogram showing acute metritis super- 

imposed on cystic hyperplastic endometritis in a 

bitch. Both horns show the corrugations typical of 
cystic hyperplasia of the endometrium. 


Fig. 5—Hysterogram showing a myometrial cyst in the uterus of a bitch. One horn appears normal; 
the other bears a large cyst, the presence of which is evidenced by a large dilation of the uterine 
lumen at that point. The major part of the cyst has displaced the uterus caudally and ventrally. 
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state and had a profuse bloody vaginal dis- 
charge. She had not been bred since pur- 
chase four years previously, at which time 
she was reported to have just aborted. On 
abdominal palpation, it was noticed that 
the cervix was enlarged. 

The dog was anesthetized and the cathe- 


Fig. 6—Myometrial cyst at the feomination of the 
uterine horn (see fig. 5). A normal oviduct is isolated 
a the scalpel. 


ter passed for hysterography. Eight cubic 
centimeters of the 40 per cent aqueous ra- 
diopaque solution was injected into the 
uterus and lateral and dorsoventral radi- 
ographs were made (fig. 4). Ovariohys- 
terectomy was performed, and _ sections 
made of the uterine wall for histopathologi- 
cal study showed that cystic hyperplasia 
was superimposed on acute endometritis 
(type III in a published? classification of 
the cystic hyperplasia-pyometra complex). 
The dog was released in excellent condition 
ten days after surgery. 

Radiographic Findings.—The hystero- 
gram was that of a uterus of normal length 
but three times the expected diameter. The 
haziness in outline often associated with 
an acutely inflamed endometrium was ob- 


served in places, with corrugations, due to 
cystic hyperplastic endometritis, from the 
cervix to the tip of each horn. 

The outline of the uterus, as seen in the 
hysterogram, is very similar to, and might 
conceivably have been confused with, either 
of two other outlines, that due to a gen- 
eralized but even corrugation of the whole 
uterus caused by excess dye-pressure or? 
that of the recently postparturient uterus, 
which is less easily confused. 


MYOMETRIAL CYST 


A Collie bitch, 8 years old, was admitted 
to the clinic with a long history of failure 
to conceive. A large fluctuating mass was 
palpated in the region of the left ovary, 
and a tentative diagnosis of hydrosalpinx 
or myometrial cyst was made from the hys- 
terogram obtained (fig. 5). Ovariohysterec- 
tomy was subsequently performed. The 
cyst, carefully dissected out, was found to 
lie within the wall of the terminal part of 
the left horn (fig. 6). 

Radiographic Findings——The hystero- 
gram was that of a normal aged bitch ex- 
cept for a pocket of dye at the tip of the 
left horn. The body of the uterus and the 
right horn were pushed caudad and the left 
horn ventrad by a mass which was appar- 
ently rounded. A tentative diagnosis of 
hydrosalpinx or myometrial cyst was made. 


DISCUSSION 


These cases serve to illustrate the valu- 
able part that hysterography has to play 
in the diagnosis of pathological changes in 
the canine uterus. Success in its use hinges 
on the maintenance of adequate anesthesia 
during the manipulation of the catheter 
through the cervical canal. Because many 
uterine diseases are acute and there is at 
present no ideal anesthetic, the use of a 
combination of drugs is desirable. In our 
experience, sedation with intramuscular 
meperidine hydrochloride (Demerol**) fol- 
lowed by intravenous thiamylal sodium 
(Surital**) at the time of catheterization 
provides adequate anesthesia with a mini- 
mum of danger. 


SUMMARY 


By case reports, it was shown that the 
diagnosis of the following canine uterine 


**Demerol is made by Winthrop Laboratories, Inc., New 
York, N.Y.; Surital is made by Parke, Davis & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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diseases was aided by radiography (hyster- 
ography): endometrial hyperplasia, cystic 
hyperplastic endometritis, acute metritis 
superimposed on cystic hyperplastic endo- 
metritis, and myometrial cyst. 

The dogs were anesthetized and radi- 
opaque solution was injected into their 
uteri through a metal catheter. 


References 


*Cobb, L. M.: Radiographic Outline of Genital 
System of the Bitch. Vet. Rec., 7], (1958): 61. 
*Dow, C.: The Cystic Hyperplasia-Pyometra 
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Intervertebral Disk Fenestration 

Of 13 dogs treated by means of inter- 
vertebral disk fenestration, 7 had cervical 
protrusions and recovered in six to 42 
days; 4 were paraplegic, 2 being euthana- 
tized four months postoperatively, 1 dying 
24 hours after surgery, and 1 after seven 
days; 2 showed signs of lumbar pain and 
paresis, 1 dying 24 hours postoperatively, 
and the other recovering. 

It is doubted that the operation effects 
reduction in the size of the protrusion. It 
does prevent further extrusion of the nu- 
cleus, allows a release of pressure, and re- 
duces the risk of relapses if adjoining disks 
are also fenestrated. It was chiefly indi- 
cated in dogs with signs of pain or limited 
motor dysfunction or both, and to those 
which have not responded to a period of 
conservative treatment. 

Because the chance of success is negli- 
gible, disk fenestration is not justified as a 
last resort in dogs chronically affected with 
severe signs.—L. C. Vaughan in Brit. Vet. 
J., 114, (Dec., 1958): 458-463. 


Polyorchidism in a Colt 

On May, 1958, a yearling colt, in British 
Columbia, was castrated, using an emascu- 
lator to sever the cords. Four months later, 
the animal was acting like a stallion and 
there seemed to be a testicle in the right 
side of the scrotum. On reoperation, a 
normal testicle was removed without diffi- 
culty although there was some fibrous 
tissue as a result of the previous operation. 
Reference was made to a similar case 
reported in Britain in 1952.—R. E. Earn- 
shaw in Canad. J. Comp. Med. (Feb., 
1959): 66. 


Malignant Melanoma in an Aberdeen 
Angus Steer 


BYRON S. JOHNSON, D.V.M., M.S. 
Pierre, South Dakota 


Malignant melanomas are found in 
almost all domestic animals, and metastases 
are common in the lungs, liver, spleen, kid- 
neys, and lymph nodes.’ In man, certain of 
these tumors develop from pre-existing 
areas of pigmentation, nevi or moles, while 
a large percentage arise spontaneously and 
are malignant from the start. Since do- 
mestic animals seldom if ever have nevi, 
their malignant melanomas must originate 
from other sources.*® 

There is a close resemblance between a 
nevus, sometimes called a melanoma, and 
the malignant melanoma. The key cell is a 
melanoblast which develops from the neural 
crest in the embryo and migrates into the 
peripheral tissue. The melanoblasts become 
melanocytes which possess the ability to 
synthesize melanin, a brown pigment. In 
the skin, these melanocytes are found in 
and beneath the epidermis. 

The malignant form of this tumor is 
characterized clinically by rapidity of 
growth and by metastasis. Microscopically, 
they show invasion of other structures, 
increased vascularity, increase in size of 
cells, hyperchromatic nuclei, numerous 
mitoses and tumor giant cells, and inflam- 
matory reaction around the tumor. 


CASE REPORT 


On Nov. 20, 1957, I was requested to 
examine a 450-lb. Aberdeen Angus steer, 
10 months old, with a large protruding 
black mass immediately behind the right 
elbow. It was a hard, pedunculated mass 
about 8 inches in diameter and 12 inches 
long, and bled readily when punctured with 
a large needle. The steer was in good physi- 
cal condition so surgical removal was 
advised, with the hope that metastasis had 
not occurred. 

Surgery.—The operation was performed 
under field conditions. The steer was cast 
on its left side so as to expose the tumor, 
and the area was prepared for surgery. A 
perimeter nerve block of the subcutaneous 
and deep tissue, around and under the 
tumor, required 40 cc. of 5 per cent local 


Dr. Johnson is a general practiti in L Ind. 
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anesthetic. After the area was draped, the 
tumor was grasped and held with a vul- 
sellum forceps. An elliptical incision was 
made around and approximately 1 inch 
from the base, and the tumor was excised 
well into the subcutaneous fascia. Several 
large blood vessels required ligation with 
No. 3 chromic catgut suture. The wound 
was closed with surgical tape and an anti- 
biotic was given intramuscularly. 

Examination of the tissue showed it to 
be a malignant melanoma.? This was con- 
firmed at a laboratory.* The steer was 
turned out on the range immediately and 
three months later was reported to be in 
good condition. 


References 
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Melanosarcoma in a Young Angus Calf 


JAMES C. CAREY, D.V.M., and 
JOHN W. CAREY, D.V.M. 


West Liberty, Iowa 


An Aberdeen Angus, 8 weeks old, was 
presented at our clinic with multiple tumor 
formation extending from the preputial 
opening to the scrotum. Palpation of this 
mass revealed a number of tumors about 
6 cm. in diameter. 

The calf was anesthetized with pento- 
barbital sodium (Nembutal*) intravenous- 
ly. The area was shaved and an incision 
made over the entire enlargement. The pre- 
puce was involved to such an extent that 
it was impossible to keep it intact. There- 
fore, the entire prepuce was removed, 
tumors included, the penis was amputated 
in the region of the scrotum, and the calf 
was castrated. There was no recurrence of 
tumors. This steer was marketed at 1,000 
Ib. 

Drs. James C. and John W. Carey are general practi- 


tioners in West Liberty, lowa. 
*Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, III. 
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When the tumors were examined, they 
were found to contain black pasty-like 
material and were similar to the ones 
found in gray horses. 

We wonder if misplaced embryonic pig- 
ment in this black calf had anything to do 
with these tumors. 

Our clinical diagnosis 
melanosarcomatosis. 


was multiple 


Early Ambulation After Surgery 

We provide early ambulation after ab- 
dominal surgery. Both dogs and cats are 
spayed early in the morning and are dis- 
charged late in the afternoon of the same 
day. The owners are given careful and 
specific instructions for aftercare. 

We use an aseptic surgical technique. 
The abdominal fascia and peritoneum are 
approximated with one line of plastic 
sutures, and the skin with another line. 
Tissue reaction, constipation, inappetence, 
and sequelae have not been problems; heal- 
ing is rapid and bandaging is unnecessary. 
—L. W. Cottle, D.V.M., Mobile, Ala., 
at 1959 Meeting of the Alabama V.M.A. in 
Dothan. 


Bovine Salpingitis 

Of 252 cows, in England, whic failed to 
breed and were studied clinically «t necrop- 
sy, 40 had bilateral ovarian bursitis, 43 had 
unilateral bursitis, and another 46 had 
normal bursae but endosalpingitis severe 
enough to inhibit the function ci one or 
both uterine tubes. Thus 51.5 per cent had 
either bursitis or endosalpingitis. 

Ascending infection after parturition 
trauma was probably the most important 
cause of these conditions. Endosalpingii's 
was present in 75 per cent of the cows with 
bilateral, and 58 per cent with unilateral. 
bursitis. Of the above 129 cows, 6.° per cent 
also had endometritis which probably 
would have prevented breeding. 

Evidence at necropsy indicated that 
among the cows with bursitis, bilateral! 
function might have been restored in 19 
per cent, and unilateral function in <n 
added 7 per cent, by clinical manual rup- 
ture of adhesions. However, it seemeil 
doubtful that present clinical methods 
could have satisfactorily restored tubal 
patency.—F. L. M. Dawson in Vet. Rec., 
70, (June 14, 1958): 487. 
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What Is Your Diagnosis? 


Because of the interest in veterinary radiology, a case history and accom- 
panying radiographs depicting a diagnostic problem are usually published in 


each issue. 


Make your diagnosis from the picture below — then turn the page > 


Figure 


History—A female Boston Terrier, 5 years old, was misbred sometime 
around the middle of November, 1957. The owners were inexperienced at rais- 
ing pups and paid no special attention to the bitch. About the middle of January, 
1958, she whelped 1 live pup unassisted. She nursed and cared for the pup and, 
during the next three months, the health and condition of both were normal ex- 
cept that the mother had a vaginal discharge. On April 18, 1958, the bitch was 
examined because of this complaint, and a hard, movable, nodular mass, 10 by 
8 by 5 cm., was palpated in the midventral abdominal area. A lateral recumbent 


radiograph was taken. 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—An abdominal mass containing radiopaque material, probably 
calcified tissue, suspected of being either (1) a mummified fetus or fetuses, (2) 
dermoid cyst of the ovary, or (3) a radiopaque tumor of the spleen. The history 
favored the first possibility. 


Fig. 2—Radiograph, lateral recumbent view, of the dog showing a radiopaque mass in the abdominal 
cavity which proved to be 2 mummified fetuses (arrow). 


Comment.—At surgery, the mass proved to be 2 mummified fetuses which 
lay free in the abdominal cavity except for attachment to the omentum which 
almost encased them. There was little remaining evidence of the fetal membranes, 
and the shriveled, dehydrated, and soméwhat fused fetuses were dark-colored and 
hardly recognizable as pups. A piece of omentum was also adherent to a horn of 
the uterus in which there was a scar beneath the adhesions. This was undoubtedly 
the site where the uterus had ruptured at the time of parturition, allowing the 
escape of the fetuses and membranes into the abdominal cavity. No major illness 
of the bitch had been noticed and, except for the examination because of the 
vaginal discharge, the mass might not have been discovered. The cause of the 
vaginal discharge was not determined, The uterus and ovaries were removed at 
the time of surgery, and there was no further trouble. 


This report was submitted by Dr. W. H. Crago, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Our readers are invited to submit histories, radiographs, and diagnoses of 
interesting cases which are suitable for publication. 
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Clinical Data 


Infection of the Bovine Udder with Candida Tropicalis 


KEITH |. LOKEN, D.V.M.; EARL S. THOMPSON, D.V.M.; 
HARVEY H. HOYT, D.V.M., Ph.D.; ROGER A. BALL, D.V.M. 


St. Paul and Clarks Grove, Minnesota 


THE FIRST REPORT of bovine mastitis caused 
by yeasts appeared in 1934.° Since 1948, 
numerous reports indicate an increase in 
the incidence of mastitis associated with 
the presence of 

Outbreaks of mastitis due to unidentified 
members of the genus Candida have been 
reported in England and the United 
States.12-1* Candida pelliculosa was isolated 
from animals with mastitis in Italy.® 
Several cases of mastitis have been associ- 
ated with the presence of Candida albi- 
cans.* 

The spread of fungus infections of the 
mammary gland has been associated with in- 
tramammary infusion of 
and dry storage of teat cup inflations." 


CASE REPORT 


In December, 1957, all 15 cows in a dairy 
herd were treated for chronic mastitis in 
the course of a control program being car- 
ried out in a general practice. All quarters 
were treated because of a high incidence of 
Streptococcus agalactiae infection as deter- 
mined by the Hotis test. The treatment 
consisted of 1 million units of procaine 
penicillin and 1 Gm. of dihydrostreptomy- 
cin in 20 ml. of distilled water infused into 
each quarter. The distilled water, syringes, 
and infusion tubes had been sterilized by 
boiling, and separate infusion tubes were 
used for each quarter. 

Six days after treatment, 3 of the cows 
showed clinical evidence of acute mastitis. 
These cows were given an intramuscular 
injection of erythromycin. Microscopic 
examination of incubated milk samples 
taken prior to treatment failed to show evi- 
dence of microbial growth. Two days later, 


From the Divisions of Veterinary Medicine and Clinics 
(Loken and Hoyt) and Veterinary Pathology and Para- 
sitology (Ball), College of Veterinary Medicine, Univer- 
Sity of Minnesota, St. Paul. Dr. Thompson is a general 
Practitioner at Clarks Grove, Minn. 

Approved for publication as a scientific journal series 
article by the director of the Minnesota Agricultural Ex- 
Periment Station as paper No. 4035. 

The authors acknowledge the assistance of Dr. S. G. 
Bradley, Department of Bacteriology and Immunology, 
University of Minnesota, in the identification of the 
Organism. 
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all of the cows had developed acute masti- 
tis, with varying degrees of severity. Ex- 
tensive swelling of a spongy consistency 
was present in the udders of several 
animals. A gray, viscid secretion was ob- 
tained from the affected quarters. The 
body temperatures of 4 cows ranged from 
104 to 107 F. In some cows there was ano- 
rexia, lameness, and a drastic decrease in 
milk production. 

Laboratory Diagnosis.—Individual quar- 
ter samples from each animal were col- 
lected in Hotis tubes and incubated 18 
hours at 37 C. A 0.01-ml. sample of milk 
from each quarter was streaked on one 
fourth of an agar plate containing 5 per 
cent defibrinated bovine blood, and 0.01 ml. 
was streaked on one fourth of a Sabou- 
raud’s agar plate. Direct smears of incu- 
bated milk were stained with Newman’s 
stain and examined microscopically. 

Pure cultures of Candida tropicalis were 
isolated from 45 (75%) of the quarter 
samples examined, with at least one 
quarter from each cow being infected. The 
organism was identified according to the 
criteria of Conant.* No significant bacterial 
growth was observed on the blood agar. 

Clinical Procedure and Results.—All 
antibiotic therapy was discontinued when 
the etiological agent was identified. Since 
udder infections with Candida sp. have 
been reported to be self-limiting,’* no other 
treatment was given. 

Within two weeks from the onset of clin- 
ical signs, the appearance of the herd, with 
the exception of 1 cow, was greatly im- 
proved, although the causative organism 
could be isolated from 38 quarters with at 
least one isolation from each cow in the 
herd. 

One month after the onset, 1 cow was 
sent to slaughter because of udder involve- 
ment and failure to return to normal milk 
production, and C. tropicalis was isolated 
from 17 quarters of 8 cows. Early in 
March, 1958, 7 of the remaining 14 cows 
were sold for a variety of reasons not con- 
nected with the mastitis outbreak and 7 
young cows were added to the herd. No 
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Fig. 1—Section of an infected mammary gland from 
a cow with mastitis, showing yeastlike organisms in 
the alveolus (arrows). H & E stain; x 400. 


effort was made to separate these cows 
from the original cows. One month later, 4 
of the original 7 cows were still shedding 
C. tropicalis in the milk, but this organism 
was not isolated from the cows which were 
added to the herd. 

Necropsy Findings.—No generalized path- 
ological changes were found in the animal 
which was slaughtered. An abscess 10 cm. 
in diameter was found in the lower one 
third of the right front quarter. A gray, 
viscous exudate obtained from this abscess 
yielded a pure culture of C. tropicalis. The 
organism was also found in the milk of 
three of the four quarters. 

Tissues were fixed in 10 per cent for- 
malin, sectioned, and stained with hema- 
toxylin and eosin and Gram’s stains. Mi- 
croscopically, a yeastlike organism was 


observed in the alveoli and collecting ducts 
of two of the quarters (fig. 1, 2). With 
the exception of the abscessed area, the or- 
ganisms did not appear to penetrate the 
interlobular or periductal tissue. Cellular 
infiltration of the interlobular tissue was 
minimal and lymphocytic in nature. 


Fig. 2—Section of mammary gland from a cow, show- 
ing dark-staining, yeastlike organisms in the alveolus 
(arrows). The cells lining the alveolus are stained 

faintly. Gram-Weigert stain; x 920. 


DISCUSSION 


The fact that the entire herd was af- 
fected with acute mastitis five to eight 
days after treatment indicates that the 
organism was introduced during the 
course of antibiotic treatment although 
no isolations could be made from the anti- 
biotic preparation or the distilled water 
diluent. The development of the condition 
did not follow the milking order and be- 
came generalized more rapidly than would 
be expected if the spread occurred during 
the milking procedures. The appearance of 
the infection subsequent to a course of an- 
tibiotic therapy in which customary pre- 
cautions were taken emphasizes the need 
for extreme care in the administration of 
antibiotics by infusion. 

Some of the animals continued to harbor 
Candida organisms for four months or 
longer. 

The low invasiveness of the organism is 
illustrated by its failure to spread to new 
animals which were added to the herd 
despite the fact that no effort was made 
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to milk the infected animals last and dry 
storage of teat cup inflations was prac- 
ticed. 

Candida tropicalis is not generally con- 
sidered pathogenic for man and can quite 
frequently be isolated from normal indi- 
viduals? who may constitute the source of 
infection. 


SUMMARY 


1) Bovine mastitis caused by Candida 
tropicalis developed in 45 quarters of the 
15 cows in a herd within five to eight days 
after all 60 quarters were treated with an 
antibiotic. 

2) Mastitis caused by this organism 
seems to be self-limiting in the majority 
of cases. 

3) The organism persisted in the udder 
for at least four months. 

4) The necessity for extreme care in ad- 
ministrating antibiotics by udder infusion 
is emphasized. 
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Ketone Bodies in the Ruminant 

The administration of acetone, acetoace- 
tate, and isopropanol separately to cattle 
and sheep, by mouth or intravenous injec- 
tion, was found to produce a transient form 
of ketonemia. There was a high degree of 
interchange between these ketone bodies in 
the blood, tissues, and rumen. The rumen 
appeared to be the main, if not the only, 
site of formation of isopropanol. 

The relatively large amount of isopro- 
panol in rumen fluid and urine of animals 
with clinical ketosis, as compared with the 
amount resulting from starvation or aceto- 
acetate injection, indicates that other fac- 
tors such as abnormal ruminal conditions 
may be involved in clinical ketosis.—Chris- 
tian Thin et al. in J. Comp. Path. & 
Therap., 69, (Jan., 1959): 45. 


© Fever in Russia 

Rickettsia burnetii were found in milk, 
nasal mucus, and excreta of infected cattle. 
It was viable in excreta for at least 90 
days, and was widely distributed in dust, 
pasture, and water on infected farms.— 


Vet. Bull. (Feb., 1959): Item 419. 


Six lambs inoculated subcutaneously 
with three doses of a formolized suspen- 
sion of R. burnetii, at ten-day intervals, de- 
veloped high titers of complement-fixing 
antibody after six to eight weeks. All 6 
resisted challenge 35 days later, but 2 de- 
veloped transient fever in two to three 
days. Antibodies were found in the serums 
of lambs born to infected ewes but the 
titers disappeared after two to four 
months.—Vet. Bull. (Feb., 1959): Item 


420. 
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Complement-fixing antibodies to R. bur- 
netii were found in the serums of 133 of 
485 cows tested, 53 of 186 goats, 13 of 21 
sheep, and from a pig, a donkey, and a 
camel. Two strains of Rickettsia were iso- 
lated from 303 milk samples.—Vet. Bull. 
(Feb., 1959): Item 421. 
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Antibiotics in Raw Milk—A Case History in Prevention 


|. A. SCHIPPER, M.S., D.V.M., and CLARENCE C. OLSON, M.S. 
Fargo, North Dakota 


IT HAS BEEN stated that, “The unsolved 
question concerning the safety of anti- 
biotics in foods seems indeed to emphasize 
the need for re-evaluation of the principles 
of disease prevention and_ sanitation 
which antibiotics seem to be displacing.””* 

The acquisition of sensitivity to anti- 
biotics presents one of the great public 
health problems of today. Numerous re- 
ports of reactions, many severe enough to 
warrant medical attention, have been pub- 
lished.*-*4° In some instances, records indi- 
cate that the affected individuals have 
never received antibiotics therapeutically, 
and in too many instances, fatal ana- 
phylactic reactions have resulted. It would 
seem, therefore, that antibiotic hypersen- 
sitivity in man may possibly result from 
the handling or consumption of foods con- 
taining antibiotics. 

Of the various ways in which antibiotics 
are used in the livestock industry, their 
prophylactic and therapeutic use in bovine 
mastitis has been most abused. This is due 
in part to extensive advertising, misguid- 
ing information, and unrestricted sale of 
antibiotics. 

A national survey*? showed penicillin to 
be present in 5.9 to 11.6 per cent of bottled 
milk following complete processing for 
home delivery. Concentrations ranged from 
0.003 to 0.550 units per milliliter or as 
much as 550.0 units per quart. Other anti- 
biotics, less often used for mastitis, were 
present in concentrations of 0.011 to 1.0 
pg. per milliliter. Antibiotic-resistant, po- 
tential pathogens for man have been found 
in cheese. The investigators concluded that: 
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investigation 


Results suggest the possibility that where pen- 
icillin or other antibiotics are used with dairy 
cattle, the survival of resistant organisms may 
lead to widespread distribution of resistant 
strains into the homes of the general populace, 
since staphylococci and streptococci, often in 
large numbers are of common occurrence in 
cheese." Foods so contaminated may well con- 
tribute to the severity of the problems arising 
from infections in man with resistant strains 
without the patients having received prior anti- 
biotic therapy or without having been exposed 
to endemic infections within hospitals. 
Numerous’ workers?*:* have demon- 

strated the presence of antibiotics in milk 
for 72 hours following intramammary in- 
fusion. On the basis of these findings, it is 
recommended that all milk obtained for 72 
hours following antibiotic treatment not be 
utilized for human consumption. However, 
no means of effectively enforcing this sug- 
gestion exists at present. 

Mastitis has been a big problem for 
dairymen for many years. The discovery 
of the sulfonamides and antibiotics set off 
a chain of deceptive proposals for its con- 
trol and eradication. As a result, not only 
has mastitis increased, but there is now 
the added problem of antibiotics in dairy 


products. 
Upon critically examining the existing 
mastitis problem and the associated 


problem of antibiotics in milk, it was 
readily concluded that: 

1) There is a need for a simple mastitis 
prevention program based on _ practical 
dairy management without the prophylactic 
use of antibiotics. 

2) If clinical mastitis could be pre- 
vented, there would be no need for the ex- 
tensive use of antibiotics, and their pre- 
sence in milk would be eliminated. 

©) Such a program would require the 
cooperative efforts of dairymen, veteri- 
narians, research workers, milk inspectors, 
and public health workers. 


INVESTIGATIONAL PROCEDURE 

Two milk routes were randomly selected 
for investigation; the producers were un- 
aware that their milk or routes were being 
studied. Milk samples were collected by the 
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TABLE I—Results of Whiteside Tests for Mastitis Made on Bulk Tank Milk Samples Collected From 
Two Milk Routes and Representing Individual Herds 


Route 1* Route 2** 
Date Negative 1+ 2+ 3+ Positive Negative 1+ 2+ 3+ Positive 
) (%) 

Nov. 25-57 il a 2 0 35.0 16 a 2 0 27.2 
Dec. 23-57 14 3 0 ) 17.7 19 3 0 0 13.6 
Jan. 14-58 13 1 2 1 23.5 12 5 4 1 45.4 
Feb. 25-58 13 3 1 0 23.5 8 3 10 1 63.6 
March 13-58 Meetings held — mastitis prevention program presented 
March 26-58 16 1 0 0 5.8 20 2 0 0 9.9 
April 7-58 16 1 0 t) 5.8 21 1 0 0 4.5 
May 6-58 16 1 0 0 5.8 20 2 0 0 9.9 
June 10-58 12 4 1 0 29.4 15 6 1 0 31.8 


*Samples from 17 herds; **samples from 22 herds. 


truck drivers at approximately monthly 
intervals from November, 1957, through 
June, 1958. Samples were immediately 
cooled and forwarded to the laboratory. 
Whiteside tests were made to determine 
the incidence of mastitis.5 Thirty milli- 
liters of each sample was frozen and tested 
for antibiotic content. 

Following completion of the collection 
and analysis of the milk samples in March, 
meetings with the producers of each route 
were conducted cooperatively by people rep- 
resenting veterinary research, dairy ex- 
tension service, milk inspectors, city 
health departments, creamery fieldmen, 
milking equipment manufacturers, county 
agricultural agents, and local practicing 
veterinarians. The purpose and procedures 
of the investigation were explained to the 
milk producers. Emphasis was placed on a 
simple mastitis prevention program*’ 
which, in brief, contained the following 
points: 

1) Mastitis is a preventable disease. 

2) The faults in management which 
commonly cause mastitis are: failure to 
keep the milking machine in proper con- 
dition; failure to remove the milking 
machine from the cow when milk ceases to 
flow; and exposure of udders to cold, damp- 
ness, drafts, and trauma. 

8) The strip cup, being the only reliable 
test available to the farmer, should be used 
at every milking. 

4) The use of intramammary medication 
without proper guidance should be avoided. 

5) When mastitis occurs, the infected 
quarter should be completely milked out at 
one half- to hour-intervals for at least five 
to six times. Then, if it appears that no 
progress is being made, the dairyman 
should engage the services of a competent 
veterinarian immediately. 


6) Mixing milk from mastitic quarters 
with normal milk delivered to the creamery 
constitutes adulteration under federal and 
state laws. 

7) Milk from treated quarters must be 
discarded for at least 72 hours following 
intramammary medication. 

Part of each meeting was devoted to an 
informal discussion and question period. 

Periodic visits were made to farms 
selected at random during April and May. 
Following each sample collection and its 
analysis, newsletters were sent to each pro- 
ducer to describe the progress made. 


DISCUSSION AND RESULTS 


The incidence of mastitis found in the 
herds under investigation was tabulated 
(table 1). A sequel to the incidence of mas- 
titis was the presence of antibiotics in milk 
(table 2), indicating that the dairymen 


TABLE 2—Antibiotic Content of Bulk Tank Milk Sam- 
ples from Individual Herds 


Route 1* Route 2** 


Percentage 
No. containing No. containing of 
Date antibiotics antibiotics toral 
Novy. 25-57 0 3 8.1 
Jan. 14-58 1 1, 5.4 
Feb. 25-58 1 4 13.5 
March 13-58 Meeting held — mastitis prevention 
Program presented 
March 26-58 0 0 0 
April 7-58 0 0 0 
May 6-58 0 0 0 
June 10-58 0 0 0 


*Samples from 17 herds; **samples from 22 herds. 


were using intramammary medication as a 
means of control. 

From the standpoint of veterinary serv- 
ice and professional approach to mastitis 
therapy, the two milk routes in this in- 
vestigation were vastly different. The pro- 
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ducers serviced by route 1 could get com- 
petent veterinary service which included 
systemic medication and some professional 
advice pertaining to prevention. Because of 
the success of this approach, confident 
dairymen called for veterinary service 
early and did not use home medication. 

The veterinary service available to the 
producers of route 2 consisted of hurried 
intramammary medication and the dairy- 
men were critical of the service. Medication 
was provided in the tube form available to 
them at drug stores and other outlets at a 
much lower cost. In addition, veterinary 
service was often not available for 12 to 36 
hours following attempts to attain it. 

Following the cooperative presentation 
of the simple practical mastitis prevention 
program described, there occurred a sharp 
decline in clinical mastitis and the complete 
elimination of antibiotics in milk delivered 
to the creamery (tables 1, 2). These a- 
chievements are particularly significant 
because they came at the time of crop 
planting and the haying season when the 
dairyman often neglects or rushes through 
his herd management procedures. 

Complaints were registered by one 
traveling salesman of intramammary mas- 
titis remedies and two drug store owners 
because this program had grossly de- 
creased their sales of intramammary tube 
preparations. 


SUMMARY 


Milk samples obtained from two delivery 
routes were tested for evidence of mastitis 
and for antibiotic content. Drastic re- 
duction of the incidence of mastitis was 
achieved in this small area through a 
simple prevention program based upon co- 
operation of the dairymen, veterinarians, 
milk inspectors, creamery fieldmen, milking 
equipment manufacturers, servicemen, ag- 
ricultural extension service, and those 
associated with research. At the same 
time, the problem of undesirable levels of 
antibiotics in market milk was eliminated. 

This practical program did not include 
expensive testing and diagnostic pro- 
cedures. 
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Leptospirosis in Feedlot Cattle 

Leptospirosis is becoming more prevalent 
in feedlot cattle, but not usually as an 
acute condition. The typical picture is 
that of a number of unthrifty individuals 
with some degree of anemia and icterus. 
A positive diagnosis depends upon blood 
testing. 

Dihydrostreptomycin is given for three 
or four days. Broad-spectrum antibiotics 
are preferred for those acutely affected and 
for those failing to respond to dihydro- 
streptomycin. Blood transfusions are 
necessary in severe cases. 

The disease can be prevented if all 
incoming animals are vaccinated.—E. H. 
Scheele, D.V.M., Greeley, Colo., at the 
February, 1959, meeting of the Colorado 
V.M.A. 


Bovine Vibriosis Not Produced by 
Vulvar Exposure 

Contrary to previous reports, drastic ex- 
posure to Vibrio fetus by vulvar inocula- 
tion, repeated two or three times at five- to 
seven-day intervals, failed to cause infec- 
tion in a number of heifers.—K. McEntee 
et al. in Cornell Vet. (Jan., 1959): 34. 
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Chlortetracycline in the Colostrum and Milk of Ewes 


JAMES W. BAILEY, D.V.M., and LLOYD H. SCRIVNER, D.V.M., M.S. 
Moscow, Idaho 


EACH YEAR, Idaho lamb production is 
threatened with the highly infectious 
disease known as white scours. The disease 
does not occur every year on the same 
ranch or in the same locality, but possibly 
50 per cent of the lambs born annually in 
Idaho are infected or exposed to it. Most 
commonly, the disease occurs in lambs 
within 12 hours after birth and a high per- 
centage of those infected die if they are 
not given adequate treatment. Lambs given 
a 20-mg. tablet of chlortetracycline imme- 
diately after birth usually do not become 
infected. Those given a 20-mg. tablet after 
they start to scour will often survive the 
attack, but their growth is retarded. Such 
lambs are not considered as suitable for re- 
tention in the breeding flock, nor is their 
value as great as that of uninfected ones. 

Reports of feeding chlortetracycline to 
dairy cows? and to sows? showed that a 
certain amount of this antibiotic was ex- 
creted in the milk. Whether the same thing 
occurred in ewes and to what extent was 


TABLE i!—Chlortetracycline in the Colostrum and 
Milk of Ewes in Group 5—Each Ewe Was Given 500 
mg. of the Antibiotic Daily Until Lambing 


effect on lamb scours of feeding this anti- 
biotic to pregnant ewes. 

Starting five days before lambing, ewes 
were group-fed grain and hay pellets con- 
taining sufficient chlortetracycline to give 
each ewe 80 mg. of the antibiotic daily. 
This was continued until the ewes lambed. 
An approximately equal number of un- 
treated control ewes was used at each 
ranch. Altogether, 5,754 ewes were treated 
and 5,296 served as controls. Observations 
on the incidence of scours in the lambs 
from both groups of ewes were recorded. 

There was very little difference in the oc- 
currence of the disease in lambs from 
treated and untreated ewes. 

Since group-feeding of an average 80- 
mg. dose of the antibiotic daily to each ewe 
failed to give a concentration of the anti- 
biotic in the colostrum and milk sufficient 
to prevent lamb scours, it was decided’ to 
find out if larger known amounts of the 
antibiotic given orally would bring about 
the desired levels. 


TABLE 2—Chlortetracycline in the Colostrum and 
Milk of Ewes in Group 7—Each Ewe Was Given 300 
mg. of the Antibiotic Daily Until Lambing 


Chlortetracycline (ug./ml.) in colostrum and milk 


Ewe Daysewe ist 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 
(No.) wastreated day day day day day 
4069 9 0.05 0.37 0.09 0.00 0.00 
4261 18 0.24 0.11 0.27 0.05 0.00 
4052 11 0.13 0.09 0.12 0.00 0.00 

999 22 0.20 0.20 0.00 0.00 0.00 
4169 16 0.35 0.12 0.00 0.00 0.00 
Total 0.97 0.89 0.48 0.05 0.00 
Average 0.19 0.18 0.096 0.01 0.00 


not known. With this in mind, the owners 
of five ranches agreed to cooperate with 
the Department of Veterinary Science, 
University of Idaho, during the lambing 
season of 1956 to 1957 to determine the 


Frum the Department of Veterinary Science, Idaho Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Moscow. 

Published with the approval of the director of the Idaho 
Agricultural Experiment Station as paper No. 455. 

Chlortetracycline (Aurofac 10 and Aureomycin capsules), 
biological assays of samples, and necessary funds to carry 
out these trials, were supplied by the American Cyanamid 
Company of Princeton, N.J. The Department of Animal 
Husbandry of the University of Idaho supplied the ewes 
for the experiment. 


Chlortetracycline (zg./ml.) in colostrum and milk 


Ewe Daysewe ist 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 
(No.) wastreated day day day day day 
4186 22 0.13 0.32 0.00 0.00 0.00 
4185 30 0.08 0.04 0.00 0.00 0.00 
2011 13 0.13 0.18 0.00 0.00 0.00 
2022 18 0.09 0.05 0.00 0.00 0.00 
Toral 0.43 0.59 0.00 0.00 0.00 
Average 0.11 0.15 0.00 0.00 0.00 


Most sheep producers begin feeding 
grain, to which an antibiotic can be added, 
about five days before lambing is due to 
start. Since it was desired to simulate 
ranch conditions as nearly as possible, 
pregnant ewes believed to be near the 
lambing period were obtained from the De- 
partment of Animal Husbandry flocks for 
experimental trials. 


PROCEDURE 


Ten bred White Face ewes, brought to the vet- 
erinary research barn on Feb. 1, 1958, were al- 
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TABLE 3—Chlortetracycline in the Colostrum and Milk of Ewes in Group 6—Each Ewe Was Given 
500 mg. of the Antibiotic Daily for Nine or 15 Days and then Removed from Treatment; Treatment 
Was Resumed at the Time of Lambing 


Chlortetracycline (ug./ml.) in colostrum and milk 


Days ewe 


Ewe Days ewe was off Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 
(No.) was treated treatiuent day day day day day 
2043 15 * 0.00 0.54 1.50 0.80 0.57 
4238 15 7 0.00 1.74 1.44 1.44 0.38 
4190 9 9 0.00 0.93 1.81 1.94 1.26 
4088 9 14 0.00 0.83 0.67 0.86 0.86 
4299 15 14 0.00 0.10 0.48 1.27 1.36 
Total 0.00 4.14 5.90 6.31. 4.43 
Average 0.00 0.83 1.18 1.26 0.89 


lotted to two groups of 5 each and 500 mg. of 
crystalline chlortetracycline in capsules was ad- 
ministered orally to each ewe in group 1, daily. 
Each ewe in group 2 was given, orally, 300 mg. in 
capsules daily. 

On February 5, 10 more bred ewes were added 
to the experiment and allotted to groups 3 and 4. 
Each ewe in group 3 was. given 500 mg. of chlor- 
tetracycline in capsules daily and each one in group 
4 was given 300 mg. in capsules daily. Two of 
these ewes failed to lamb during the course of the 
experiment. 

Due to a lack of knowledge as to the approxi- 


TABLE 4—Chlortetracycline in the Colostrum and 


udder and teats were washed with soap and water 
and an antiseptic applied. At that time, approxi- 
mately 10 ml. of colostrum was milked directly in- 
to a sterile vial, chilled in ice water, and then 
frozen. At approximately 24-hour intervals after 
this, about 10 ml. of milk was taken from the ewe 
for four more milkings and the samples stored in 
the same manner. This procedure was followed 
with each ewe as she lambed. 

Samples were permitted to accumulate until 30 
had been collected, when they were packed in dry 
ice in a special shipping container and sent by air 
express to a commercial laboratory* to be assayed 


Milk of Ewes in Group 8—Each Ewe Was Given 


300 mg. of the Antibiotic Daily for Nine or 15 Days and then Removed from Treatment; Treatment 
Was Resumed at the Time of Lambing 


Chlortetracycline (ug./ml.) in colostrum and milk 


Days ewe 

Ewe Days ewe was off Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 
(No.) was treated treatment day day day day day 
2451 15 3 0.00 0.15 0.39 0.00 broken 
4167 9 11 0.00 0.63 0.67 0.64 0.54 
4239 15 12 0.00 0.11 0.22 0.50 0.18 
4233 9 18 0.00 no samples 

Total 0.00 0.89 1.28 1.14 0.72 
Average 0.00 0.30 0.43 0.38 0.36 


mate lambing dates of the borrowed ewes, it was 
necessary to revise the experiment. On February 15 
no ewe had lambed, so groups 1 and 3 were com- 
bined and allotted to groups 5 and 6. Two ewes 
from group 1 and 3 from group 3 were placed in 
group 5 and each was continued on 500 mg. daily 
until lambing, at which time the medication was 
stopped. Three of group 1 and 2 of group 2 were 
combined into group 6. No further antibiotic was 
given until each ewe lambed, at which time they 
were again given 500 mg. daily for five days. 

Three ewes from group 3 and 2 from group 4 
were combined into group 7 and each was given 
300 mg. of the antibiotic daily until lambing, at 
which time treatment was stopped. Two ewes 
from group 3 and 3 from group 4 were combined 
into group 8 and treatment discontinued. As soon 
as each ewe lambed, she was again started on 300 
mg. of the antibiotic daily. 

As soon as a ewe lambed in either group, her 


for the presence of chlortetracycline. Shipments of 
30 samples each were made as they became avail- 
able. 

Milk samples from 5 ewes not in this experiment 
were also submitted for assay. 


RESULTS 


In groups 5 and 7, in which treatment 
was continuously given until lambing time 
and then stopped, the average amounts 
of antibiotic in the colostrum in the 
first examination were 0.19 ,»g./ml. and 
0.16 »g./ml., respectively, with decreasing 
amounts on subsequent days (tables 1, 2). 

In groups 6 and 8, in which continuous 
treatment had been stopped and then 


*American Cyanamid Co., Princeton, N.J. 
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started again at the time of lambing, there 
was no antibiotic in the colostrum at lamb- 
ing time but within 24 hours it appeared 
in the milk and, in general, increased in 
amount for 72 hours (tables 3, 4). 

No antibiotic was found in the milk 
samples taken from the 5 ewes not in the 
experiment. 


DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 


From the results of these trials, it would 
appear that the daily administration of up 
to 500 mg. of chlortetracycline to ewes does 
not bring about sufficient levels of the anti- 
biotic in the udder secretions to be of 
therapeutic value in lamb scours, Whether 
these amounts would be of prophylactic 
value is not known. 

The antibiotic disappeared from the milk 
soon after oral intake was stopped in par- 
turient ewes but appeared within 24 hours 
after either 300 mg. or 500 mg. was given 
orally at lambing time. Milk levels reached, 
after daily oral administration, appeared 
to be maximal at 72 hours but receded in 
96 hours even though daily oral intake was 
maintained. Whether they would have con- 
tinued to recede to the level found in the 
ewes continuously fed the antibiotic until 
the time of parturition was not determined. 

It appears that the preparturient udder 
is incapable of storing more than small 
amounts of chlortetracycline (Aureomy- 
cin) when the antibiotic is administered 
orally to ewes. 
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Staphylococcic Resistance to 
Antibiotics 

Hospitals in Britain tried to keep eryth- 
romycin and novobiocin in reserve to be 
used only for staphylococcic infections 
resistant to other antibiotics. By 1957, half 
the staphylococcic infections had such re- 
sistance that erythromycin and novobiocin 
had to be used. However, since this 
organism readily develops resistance to 


these two antibiotics, they are always used 
in combination with other antibiotics. 

Cross-resistance for erythromycin de- 
veloped in nearly half of the patients 
treated with chloramphenicol only, but no 
cross-resistance developed between eryth- 
romycin and novobiocin. Of 108 patients 
treated with the latter two antibiotics, 
none yielded a Staphylococcus resistant to 
erythromycin.—Brit. Med. J. (Dec. 6, 
1958): 1377. 


A Fourth Tetracycline Antibiotic 

In medicine, in this country, tetracycline 
has largely replaced chlortetracycline and 
oxytetracycline. A new tetracycline, de- 
methylchlortetracycline, has a marked ad- 
vantage over the others in being more re- 
sistant to degradation by acid and alkali. 

It is more active than _ tetracycline 
against three common strains of organisms 
—Bacillus cereus, a Streptococcus, and a 
Staphylococcus. It is cleared by the kidneys 
more slowly than tetracycline, attains a 
higher level of antibacterial activity in the 
blood, and this level is better sustained 
both after single and repeated oral doses. 

Most gram-positive and gram-negative 
organisms, rickettsias, and large viruses of 
the psittacosis-granuloma-venereum group 
seem to have retained their susceptibility 
to the tetracyclines—New England J. Med. 
(Nov. 20, 1958): 10387. 


Amphotericin B for Mycotic 
Peritonitis 

Fungus infections have increased 
throughout the world following broad- 
spectrum antimicrobial therapy. However, 
the new antifungal agent, amphotericin B, 
has been effective clinically and experi- 
mentally against a wide variety of fungi. 
It is a conjugated haptene extracted from 
cultures of a South American strain of 
Streptomycetacea. It is effective orally, 
although the blood concentrations are low, 
as well as parenterally. When given intra- 
venously (0.5 to 1.5 mg./kg. of body wt.), 
it results in fungistatic blood levels 20 
hours after infusion. It was used success- 
fully in a man with Candida albicans 
peritonitis, the only such case known. The 
man developed jaundice two months later, 
but it was not believed to be related to the 
therapy.—New England J. Med. (March 5, 
1959): 488. 


An Endotheliosis in Chickens and Turkeys Caused by an 
Unidentified Dietary Factor 


C. F. SIMPSON, D.V.M., M.S.; W. R. PRITCHARD, D.V.M., Ph.D.; R. H. HARMS, Ph.D. 
Gainesville, Florida 


A HIGHLY FATAL disease of chickens char- 
acterized principally by hydropericardium 
and ascites was recognized in Georgia in 
March, 1957.5 No. additional cases were 
reported until late summer and early fall 
of 1957, when extensive losses of chickens 
and turkeys occurred throughout the south- 
eastern fourth of the United States.* This 
disease was popularly called “water belly,” 
“hydropericardium,” “edema disease,” and 
“ascitic disease’ by veterinarians and 
poultrymen. 

Suspicion soon developed that losses 
were caused by the consumption of rations 
containing certain lots of animal fat. This 
material was excluded from commercial 
poultry rations and no new cases are 
known to have occurred subsequently. No 
information was found on the occurrence 


TABLE |—Composition of Basal Diet* Fed to Control 


Cockerels 

Ingredients Amount (Ib.) 
Corn (yellow) 62.4 
Soybean oil meal (50% protein) 26.5 
Alfalfa meal 3.0 
Fish meal (Menhaden, 60% protein) 3.0 
Dried whey 2.5 
Calcium carbonate 1.0 
Steamed bone meal 1.5 
lodized salt 0.4 
Vitamin premix** 6 
Manganese sulfate 0.18 Gm. 


*Total protein, 21.14%; calculated productive energy 
per pound, 949.15 calories; calorie/protein ratio, 44:90. 

**Supplied per pound of feed: 2,000 I.U. vitamin A; 
700 1.C.U. vitamin Ds 6ug vitamin Biz; 2 mg. riboflavin; 
4 mg. niacin; 9 mg. calcium pantothenate; 317 mg. choline 
chloride; 5 mg. oxytetracycline; and 0.08 Gm. MnSO.. 


of this disease in other species or in man. 

Clinical and pathological observations of 
field and experimental cases of this disease 
in chickens and turkeys are included in 
this report. 

From the Departments of Veterinary Science (Simpson 
and Pritchard) and Poultry Husbandry (Harms), Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville. 

Florida Agricultural Experiment Station Journal Series, 
No. 806. 
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MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Clinical and pathological examinations were 
made on 7- to 12-week-old chickens and turkeys 
from 75 poultry flocks in Florida where losses 
from “edema disease” occurred. Adult chickens 
from several flocks also were examined. 

In an attempt to produce the condition, 150 
healthy, 1-day-old White Leghorn cockerels were 
allotted at random to six groups of 25 each and 
housed in electrically-heated batteries with screen- 
wire floors. The compositions of the experimental 
and control rations are indicated (tables 1, 2). All 


TABLE 2—Composition of Experimental Rations Fed 
to Cockerels to Produce Edema Disease 


Group "Toxic-far** (Ib.) 
1 100.0 None 
2 99.5 0.5 
3 99.0 1.0 
4 95.0 5.0 
5 90.0 10.0 
6 100.0 None 


*See table 1; **obtained from a commercial poultry 
feed manufacturer. 


birds were examined clinically and weighed each 
day. 

Hematological examinations, including hemo- 
globin, total erythrocytes, total and differential 
leukocytes, total platelets, and hematocrit measure- 
ments, were made periodically by standard meth- 
ods.” 

All birds that died were necropsied. Control 
chickens fed the basal diet were killed periodically, 
and tissues for microscopic examination were fixed 
in 10 per cent neutral formalin, embedded in paraf- 
fin, cut at 6u, and stained with hematoxylin and 
eosin.’ Other stains,"* including Giemsa for tis- 
sues, Perls’ ferrocyanide reaction for hemosiderin, 
Weigert’s elastic stain with resorcin fuchsin, Mc- 
Manus periodic acid-Schiff (PAS), Masson’s tri- 
chrome, and von Kossa’s silver nitrate method for 
calcium, were used on selected tissues. Frozen 
sections were cut at 10u and stained with Oil Red 
O. The Schultz method for cholesterol was em- 
ployed on some livers.’ 


RESULTS 


NATURALLY OCCURRING CASES 


The onset of disease in field flocks was 
insidious and characterized by slight ano- 
rexia, some droopiness, dyspnea, paleness 
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TABLE 3—Morbidity and Mortality Data* for Cock- 
erels with Experimentally Produced Edema Disease 


First 


“Toxic- No No. death Mean days 


Group fat’’**(%) fed sick died (days) to death 
1 0 25 0 0 
2 0.5 25 0 0 
3 1.0 25 0 
4 5.0 25 25 25 47 64 
5 10.0 25 25 25 17 28 
6 0 25 0 0 dale 


““®All groups that remained were slaughtered on the 
179th day of the experiment; **obtained from a commer- 
cial poultry feed manufacturer. 


of the comb and wattles, and retarded 
growth. These signs became progressively 
more pronounced in advanced cases and the 
birds became emaciated. In many, the ab- 
dominal cavity was visibly distended with 
fluid which also could be palpated. Some 
birds died suddenly with no premonitory 
signs of disease, while in others the course 
of illness was seven to ten days. 

Hematological examinations of birds 
with field cases revealed marked anemia; 
erythrocyte counts were as low as 800,000 
per cubic millimeter. 

The most consistent gross lesions were 
hydropericardium and enlarged kidneys 
and livers. Fibrinous pericarditis, ascites, 
and subcutaneous edema occurred in some. 


Fig. !—Hydropericardium in an experimentally in- 
duced case of edema disease in a chicken. 


Marked hematological changes occurred 
in the chickens fed 5 and 10 per cent 
“toxic-fat.” These changes were first 
detected 14 days after the start of feeding. 
The mean erythrocyte and thrombocyte 
counts were reduced 20 to 30 per cent and 
40 to 60 per cent, respectively. The average 
total leukocyte counts for groups fed 
rations containing “toxic-fat’” were not 
significantly different from those of the 
controls. However, there was an increased 
proportion of heterophils and decreased 
proportion of lymphocytes. In blood smears, 
there were many immature erythrocytes 


TABLE 4—Average Blood Values* for Chickens Fed Control Rations and Ration Containing 10 Per 
Cent "Toxic-Fat" 


aay Ery- Leu- Throm- Mono- Lympho-  Hetero- Eosino- Baso- 
Toxic- throcyt kocytes bocytes cytes cytes phils phils phils 
fat’’ (%) Group 10°/cmm. 10°/cmm. 10°/cmm. (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
10 5 2.08 22.5 16.7 11.2 29.2 54.2 0.89 44 
0 6 2.82 22.4 36.8 44 65.0 23.3 1.9 $.2 


EXPERIMENTALLY INDUCED CASES 


The birds in all groups consumed their 
rations readily and made _ satisfactory 
weight gains during the first 15 days of 
the study. The first clinical signs of disease 
were noticed on the sixteenth day of feed- 
ing when a chicken in group 5 (10% “toxic- 
fat”) died after a brief period of anorexia 
and droopiness. All of the chickens in this 
group died after 16 to 49 days of experi- 
mental feeding (av. 28 days). A chicken 
in group 4 (5% “toxic-fat”) was found 
dead on day 47 and the last of this group 
died on day 98 (av. 64 days). Clinical signs 
were identical to those in naturally occur- 
ring cases. Morbidity and mortality data 
are summarized (table 3). 


*Blood samples taken on the twenty-sixth experimental day. 


but no other morphological or hematologi- 
cal changes. Hematological data obtained 
on the twenty-sixth experimental day for 
chickens fed the control ration and the 
ration containing 10 per cent “toxic-fat” 
are tabulated (table 4). 

Chickens that died after consuming 
rations containing “toxic-fat” for five to 
six weeks showed hydropericardium, pale 
and enlarged kidneys, hypertrophic spleens, 
and enlarged but normal-colored livers. 
Chickens that died after consuming the 
“toxic-fat” for a longer time had, in ad- 
dition to the foregoing changes, ascites, 
pale pectoral musculature, gelatinous sub- 
cutaneous edema, and advanced hepatic 
changes as evidenced by enlarged bleached 
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livers with lobulated external surfaces. 
Colorless or amber-colored fluid was found 
in the pericardial sac (fig. 1) and usually 
in the peritoneal cavity (fig. 2) in amounts 
up to 25 and 300 ml., respectively. This 
fluid was sometimes coagulated. 


HISTOPATHOLOGY 


Liver—Bile duct hyperplasia with 
severe degencration of epithelium includ- 
ing desquamation, hydropic degeneration, 
and necrosis was observed. This caused 
collapse and occlusion of affected bile ducts 
(fig. 3). Patent bile ducts often contained 
inspissated bile and crystallized bile salts 
in the form of rosettes of fine crystals. 
They were blue-green in sections stained 
for hemosiderin and may have’ caused 
erosion of bile duct epithelium (fig. 4, 5). 

Centrolobular and peripheral necrosis 
was common (fig. 6). In some sections of 


Fig. 2—Experimentally induced case of ascites in a 
chicken. 


liver, the spaces of Disse between the walls 
of sinusoids and the hepatic epithelium 
were dilated and contained proteinaceous 
fluid. Fatty degeneration was observed in 
a few cases. The capsule of the liver oc- 
casionally was thickened. A few small focal 
accumulations of acidophils and lympho- 
cytes were found in the portal triad region 
of experimental birds. 

In field cases, massive accumulations of 
lymphocytes and acidophils were found dis- 
tributed throughout the liver, but were 
especially prevalent in the portal triad 
area. They also were present in the wail 
of the portal vein. The accumulations of 
lymphocytes and acidophils in the region of 
the portal triad caused compression, dis- 
tortion, and reduction of lumen capacity of 
bile ducts. The Schultz reaction for cho- 
lesteral was negative. 

Kidney.—Glomerular changes were pres- 
ent in all cases. The glomeruli were en- 
larged and bloodless due to proliferation 
and swelling of endothelial cells of the 
capillaries (fig. 7). There was proliferation 
of the epithelial cells of Bowman’s capsule 
with beginning crescent formation (fig. 8). 
The space between the visceral and parietal 
layers of Bowman’s capsule usually was 


Fig. 3—Liver showing necrosis (arrow) of bile duct in 
a chicken with edema disease. H & E stain; x 600. 
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chicken with edema disease. H & E stain; x 137. 


Fig. 5—Crystallized bile salts—a higher magnifica- 
tion of figure 4. H & E stain; x 650. 


obliterated. These changes occurred 
throughout the kidney although some glo- 
meruli were more severely affected than 
others. 

In PAS stained sections, patchy hyaline 
thickening of the basement membrane of 
glomerular capillaries was evidenced by a 
“wire loop” appearance. This change, ac- 
companied by proteinaceous debris in the 
space between the layers of Bowman’s cap- 
sule, was more pronounced in those experi- 
mental cases characterized by late mortal- 
ity (fig. 9). Albuminous degeneration and 
calcific deposits in the tubules were ob- 
served infrequently. Some tubules were 
dilated. Hyaline droplets or urate crystals 
frequently were seen in the lumina of 
tubules. Interstitial nephritis, as deter- 
mined by lymphocytic infiltration and in- 
terstitial edema, was present in only a few 
cases. 

The arterial and glomerular lesions per- 
sisted in recovered birds with naturally oc- 
curring cases for as long as nine months 
=e the chickens had consumed “toxic- 
at.” 


ing necrosis around central vein. 
H & E stain; x 600. 


Fig. 4—Crystallized bile salts in two bile ducts of a = — a 

4, 

4 

Fig. 6—Liver in a chicken with edema aa show- : 
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Fig. 7—The glomerulus in the kidney of a chicken with edema di 


av 


ase is bloodless due to swelling and 


proliferation of endothelial cells of glomerular capillaries. H & E stain; x 60. 
Fig. 8—Glomerulus showing epithelial crescent (arrow). H & E stain; x 600. 


Heart and Pericardium.—In the myo- 
cardium, there were generalized changes 
consisting of swollen, shredded, degener- 


Fig. 9—Glomerulus in the kidney of a chicken, show- 

ing patchy hyaline thickening of the basement mem- 

brane (arrows) of glomerular capillaries. PAS stain; 
x 650. 


ated muscle fibers separated by edema 
fluid containing a few cells, principally 
lymphocytes and acidophils. Some hydropic 
degeneration of muscle fibers and focal ac- 
cumulations of lymphocytes occurred. 
Fibrinonecrotic debris frequently covered 
the epicardium, especially the atrial 
portion. The pericardium was thickened 
due to the accumulation of fibrinonecrotic 
debris. 

Vascular System.—Proliferation and 
swelling of the endothelial cells of ar- 
terioles and small arteries resulted in di- 
minution of the size of the lumen (fig. 10). 
Fragmentation or disruption of the inner 
elastic membrane was observed in sections 
stained with Weigert’s elastic fiber stain. 
These changes occurred most frequently in 
vessels of the spleen, lung, kidney, and 
liver and less commonly in vessels of the 
heart, pancreas, and skeletal musculature. 
Proliferation and swelling of endothelial 
cells of the glomerular capillaries already 
have been described. Abnormal accumu- 
lations of lipids were not observed. No 
changes were observed in the large vessels. 

Musculoskeletal System.—Marked degen- 
erative changes were seen in the pectoral 
musculature of birds that showed ascites. 
Muscle fibers were swollen, fragmented, 
globular, necrotic, and widely separated by 
edematous fluid (fig. 11). 
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Fig. 10—Small artery in the pe 
a chicken, showing proliferation and swelling of vascu- 
lar endothelium. H & E stain; x 1125. 


Bone Marrow.—No significant changes 
were seen. 

Testes.—The interstitium was infiltrated 
with lymphocytes. 

Spleen.—There was evidence of lym- 
phoid exhaustion and many immature 
erythrocytes were present in the red pulp. 

Respiratory System.—No _ significant 
changes were found except evidence of 
bronchopneumonia in some birds with 
field cases. 

Alimentary Canal.—No significant path- 
ological changes were observed. 

Nervous System.—Purkinje cells had 
pyknotic nuclei and stained deep pink with 
hematoxylin and eosin. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Edema was the most striking gross 
pathological change in birds with field and 
experimental cases of this disease. It was 
manifested by hydropericardium and, in 
cases of long duration, by ascites also. 
Edema was believed to result from the vas- 
cular changes which appear to be the pri- 
mary lesion of this disease. The vascular 
lesion, an endotheliosis, consisted of a pro- 
liferation and hypertrophy of the endo- 
thelial cells of arterioles and small arteries 


ctoral musculature of 


Fig. 11—Pectoral muscle de chicken with edema dis- 

ease. Notice fragmented and degenerated fibers 

separated by precipitated edema fluid. H & E stain; 
x 650. 


in most tissues. There were pronounced 
proliferative changes in the endothelium 
of the glomerular capillaries, but no sig- 
nificant kidney tubular changes. Necrosis 
of bile duct epithelium and hepatic par- 
enchymal tissue suggested that the toxic 
agent may have had a necrotizing effect 
on those tissues. Histopathological studies 
did not reveal the cause of the hematologi- 
cal changes that were observed in field 
and experimental cases. 

This disease does not closely resemble 
any other disease of poultry presently 
described. 

These studies confirm the suspicion that 
this disease is caused by the consumption 
of certain lots of “toxic” fats. Further 
studies must be conducted to isolate and 
identify the toxic factor. 

The proliferation and hypertrophy of the 
endothelial cells of arterioles appear to be 
characteristic enough to serve as the basis 
of a bioassay of the toxic factor in 
chickens. Furthermore, the effect of the 
toxic factor appears to be directly pro- 
portional to the dose fed, which suggests 
that a bioassay in chicks might be quanti- 
tative as well as qualitative. 
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No information was obtained on the 
pathogenesis of the vascular lesions. 
The development of striking glomerular 
changes with the almost complete absence 
of tubular lesions suggests that the toxic 
factor might serve as a useful tool in stud- 
ies on kidney physiology by selectively de- 
stroying glomerular function. However, 
there is no evidence of the occurrence of 
this effect in animals other than chickens. 


SUMMARY 


1) The clinical findings and pathological 
changes associated with a disease of 
chickens and turkeys, characterized pri- 
marily by ascites and hydropericardium, 
are described. 

2) This disease was reproduced experi- 
mentally in chickens by feeding diets con- 
taining 5 and 10 per cent “toxic-fat.” 

3) Hematological examinations revealed 
a reduction of erythrocytes by 20 to 30 per 
cent and of thrombocytes by 40 to 60 per 
cent. There also was an increased pro- 
portion of heterophils and decreased pro- 
portion of lymphocytes. 

4) The primary microscopic lesion in 
this disease appears to be proliferation and 
hypertrophy of vascular endothelium. In 
addition, the toxic agent may have a necro- 
tizing effect on hepatic and bile duct tissue. 
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Antibiotics in Feeds 

Generally speaking, antibiotics in feeds 
have been effective, nutritious, and eco- 
nomical. Their use has benefited livestock 
production to the extent of about $1.5 bil- 
lion per year. 

The use of antibiotics has emphasized 
the importance of the health status of live- 
stock. The benefits from antibiotics in 
feeds is not so much from improved nutri- 


tion as from the improved health of the 
animals. 

Many nutritional problems are precipi- 
tated by infectious agents. Therefore, vet- 
erinarians should be cautious about ascrib- 
ing the cause of malnutrition to feed just 
because improved rations correct the con- 
dition. He should remember that the mal- 
nutrition may have been due, in the first 
place, to infection—C. K. Whitehair, 
D.V.M., East Lansing, Mich. 


Effect of Fed Penicillin on Eggs 

When 6,000 hens were fed a supplement 
of 5 mg. of procaine penicillin G per kilo- 
gram of ration, at 15 stations for nine 
months, it resulted in increases as follows: 
egg production—12.0 per cent; egg weight 
—1.4 per cent; beta-carotene and carote- 
noid content—about 50 per cent; hatch- 
ability—12 per cent.—Poult. Sci., (Nov. 
1958): 1299-1303. 


Environment and Zinc Deficiency 

Signs of zinc deficiency were produced 
in White Leghorn chicks when they were 
raised in plastic-stainless steel cages and 
given glass-distilled water. A more severe 
zine deficiency occurred when the brooder 
was coated with resin. 

Zine deficiency in chicks is shown by a 
reduced rate of gain, shortening and thick- 
ening of the leg bones, enlarged hocks, a 
reduction in bone ash, and poor feather 
development.—Poult. Sci., 37, (Sept. 
1958): 1094. 


Selenium and Muscular Dystrophy in 
Rabbits 

Muscular dystrophy in young rabbits de- 
veloped within three weeks when they were 
fed a basal vitamin E-free diet containing 
soybean meal as the protein source. Sodium 
selenite and selenocystine, when added to 
the basal ration, did not influence the 
course of the disease. It was then found 
that the soybean meal contained adequate 
levels of selenium. 

Control rabbits fed the basal diet supple- 
mented with a-tocopheryl acetate remained 
normal. The muscular dystrophy apparent- 
ly was due to lack of a-tocophery! alone. 
Selenium compounds did not suffice as sub- 
stitutes for vitamin E.—Vet. Bull. (Jan. 
1959): Item 196. 
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Do Dogs Have Mumps? 


Few topics interest the news-reading 


public more than pets and children. Com- 
bine them and you have material that is 
certain to attract many readers. Thus, it is 
not surprising to see in the newspapers an 
occasional picture of a child and his pet, 


—W orld Wide Photos 
Fig. I—".. . . both with mumps.” 


both affected by similar conditions. When 
these involve fractures and prosthetic de- 
vices, veterinary readers might not be 
stimulated beyond sympathetic interest. 
But when mumps infection is reported to 
have occurred in child and pet simulta- 
neously, academic interest is aroused as 
well. Is the disease transmissible from dog 
to man, or is it even a disease of dogs in 
the first place? 


EXPERT OPINION 


Prompted by the appearance, within a 
five-week period, of two syndicated news 
pictures (fig. 1 and 2) showing alleged 
mumps in dogs, several nationally-known 
virologists were asked to comment on the 
Susceptibility of dogs to mumps virus in- 
fection. All agreed that although firm data 


on the subject are lacking, there is no sub- 
stantial evidence that dogs are susceptible. 
One replied: 

. . . Possibly the most significant observation 
made [in the report of Morris, Blount, and 
McCowan in Cornell Vet., Oct., 1956, pp. 525- 
531} is the fact that neither parotitis nor other 
clinical signs developed in dogs inoculated with 
mumps virus. Also, the virus could not be re- 
covered from the saliva or the parotid gland 
tissues of these animals, and it was not trans- 
mitted from dog to dog by contact. The fact 
that antibodies were produced in inoculated 
dogs is not surprising, and would not necessarily 
mean that virus multiplication occurred. It is 
difficult to account for the presence of mumps 
antibodies in normal dogs unless (1) they re- 
sulted from exposure to the mumps virus 


through contact with infected man, or (2) there 
is an unrecognized virus, or viruses, of dogs 
antigenically related to the mumps virus which 
causes inapparent infection in dogs. 


—W orld Wide Photos 
Fig. 2—". . . a diagnosed case of mumps.” 


The situation might be analogous to that of 
polio antibodies in the serum of cattle. It is 
doubtful that the polio virus and the mumps 
virus produce a clinical infection in cattle and 
dogs respectively, although some contend that 
exposure to these viruses through contact with 
man is sufficient to stimulate antibody production. 
Another virologist pointed out that ca- 

nine susceptibility to mumps was reported 
in 1897. (Busquet and Laveran, Bull. Acad. 
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Med. Paris, vol. 38, p. 255) but that this 
has remained unconfirmed. He added that: 
{The} Present state of knowledge gives no 
reason to believe that dogs are susceptible to 
infection with mumps virus. In fact, available 
information indicates that besides man, its nat- 
ural host, mumps virus has a relatively limited 
experimental host range. Only the chimpanzee 
and certain species of lower simians have suc- 
cessfully been infected with recent isolates of 
the virus. In addition, the virus has been grown 
in the chicken embryo and, following laboratory 
adaptation, was made virulent to some suckling 
rodents. 


STRICTLY SPEAKING 


The question of mumps infection in pets 
is one that every practitioner can expect to 
meet sooner or later. He can expect it to be 
the subject of an occasional phone query, 
and somewhat less often will be asked to 
treat dogs affected with what could con- 
veniently be called mumps. 

However, until more knowledge of the 
subject comes to light, it would seem pru- 
dent to diagnose “parotitis’” when canine 
parotid glands are swollen and inflamed. 
The domestic animals are already clearly 
involved in a number of diseases common 
to man and animals. The longer veteri- 
narians continue to diagnose mumps in 
dogs, the harder will it be to keep the rec- 
ord straight. 


Veterinary Medicine in Public Health 
Programs 

The veterinarian is at the outposts of 
surveillance in the public health effort to 
break the chain of transmission of such 
diseases as rabies, psittacosis, the ence- 
phalitides, and leptospirosis. He is also in 
the front lines of control when such 
diseases are encountered in human popu- 
lations. Although much progress has been 
made in the control of anthrax and brucel- 
losis, these and other older, better-under- 
stood infections still occur in animals and 
man in this country. Their prevention and 
control requires the team approach of the 
veterinarian and other public health 
specialists. 

Not only has the veterinarian found new 


roles in the prevention of infectious 
diseases and in public health research, he is 
also playing an increasingly important role 
in medical research institutions. The 
number and variety of experimental 
animals now in use, the tremendous range 
of procedures and agents applied in labora- 
tory studies, and the necessity for meticu- 
lous control have greatly enhanced the 
importance of animal care. The quality 
both of the experimental colony and its 
care depends upon veterinary medicine of a 
high order.—Leroy E. Burney, M.D., 
Surgeon General, U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, at the 75th anniversary of the Univ. 
of Pennsylvania School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Philadelphia, Feb. 16, 1959. 


Radiology in Veterinary Medicine 

Diagnostic radiology can and should be 
used by every veterinarian in general 
practice. By utilizing at its maximum 
potential the usual equipment available, 
good radiographs can be obtained. High 
kilovoltage, 80-85 kv.p., produces the best 
diagnostic radiographs and allows the ex- 
posure time to be reduced. The use of 
faster x-ray film also allows reduction in 
exposure time. Shorter time exposure 
improves radiographic detail by allowing 
less time for the animal to move. To pre- 
clude fog from secondary radiation, a grid 
should be used when animals or their 
parts are thicker than 11 cm. Oblique 
positions allow better visualization of 
certain lesions. 

Radiographic interpretation, in general, 
depends upon two things: location of the 
lesion and classification of the findings. 
Careful, detailed examination of the 
radiograph by systems (skeletal, gastro- 
intestinal, etc.) is essential for location of 
abnormalities and a complete knowledge of 
normal anatomy is imperative. A radio- 
graph of the same area of a normal animal 
may be used side by side with the one in 
question. Classification depends upon 
knowledge and experience with the disease 
conditions.—William D. Carlson, D.V.M., 
Ph.D., Fort Collins, Colo., at the January, 
1959, meeting of the Intermountain 
V.M.A., Salt Lake City. 
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Characteristics of Hog Cholera Virus 
Grown in Tissue Culture 


Additional studies of im vitro propagation of 
hog cholera virus in a Maitland system of tissue 
culture are reported. The eleventh and fifteenth 
passages of a new line each had infectivity titers of 
10°. The thirtieth passage was highly virulent and 
produced typical hog cholera and death of affected 
animals, usually within 15 days. 

By the tests used, hyperimmune serum prepared 
with virus propagated im vitro was somewhat less 
potent than commercially produced anti-hog chol- 
era serum. Several possible causes for this are sug- 
gested, one being the low-infectivity titer of the 
virus. 

No qualitative or quantitative differences in the 
virus were detected when horse serum was sub- 
stituted for swine serum in the tissue culture med- 
ium. Swine spleen, after refrigeration at 4 C. for 
three and four days, supported virus propagation, 
but not after refrigeration for seven days. 

Pigs treated simultaneously with virus propa- 
gated in vitro and anti-hog cholera serum prepared 
with virus propagated im vitro were solidly im- 
mune when challenged nine months later. 

Vaccines were prepared by incubation in the 
in vitro-propagated virus at 37 C. for two weeks. 
Of 12 vaccines prepared from 12 different serial 
passages, three showed immunogenic value, but 
in each case only 1 pig of 2 vaccinated survived 
challenge—{C. N. Dale and J. R. Songer: In 
Vitro Propagation of Hog Cholera Virus. Il. Some 
Biological and Immunological Characteristics of 
Hog Cholera Virus Grown in Tissue Culture. Am. 
]. Vet. Res. 20, (March, 1959): 304-310.} 


Interference with Newcastle Disease Infection 
Exposure of chickens to infectious bronchitis 
virus (IBV) simultaneously, or with short in- 
tervals preceding that of Newcastle disease virus 
(NDV), may produce a variety of reactions. Vari- 
ation im concentration of the viruses at time of 
exposure, and with the route of inoculation, can 
alter the course of the disease. Both viruses can 
reproduce within chickens simultaneously, causing 
clinical signs, antibody production, and mortality. 
However, when IBV is given, a dosage advantage 
multiplication of NDV may be impaired. 

The degree of this interference in chickens may 
vary from partial reduction in mortality to com- 
plete inhibition of NDV signs, mortality, and 
antibody production. The refractory state of the 
chicken’s tissues to NDV caused by IBV appears 
to persist approximately two weeks. The chickens 
which fail to develop NDV antibodies during the 
period of IBV interference appear more susceptible 
than normal chickens to later exposure to NDV. 

Intravenous exposure of chickens with normal 
allantoamniotic fluid, heated at 56 C. for 15 min- 
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utes, increases the resistance of the chickens to a 
later exposure to Newcastle disease virus. This 
substance is present also in heated allantoamniotic 
fluid containing IBV.—{L. E. Hanson and J. O. 
Alberts: Factors Affecting Interference with New- 
castle Disease Infection. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 20, 
(March, 1959): 352-356.} 


Clostridium Botulinum Type C Toxoids 

Six coded Clostridium botulinum type C tox- 
oids, prepared from parent toxin produced in two 
different mediums and containing varying amounts 
of antigenic material, were evaluated in mink 
under field conditions. A seventh preparation, 
placebo group, had approximately the same physi- 
cal characteristics as the experimental toxoids. 

All except one of the toxoid lots stimulated 
good immunity responses in mink exposed to more 
than 100 mink Ldso of Cl. botulinum type C 
toxin administered per os. Mink vaccinated with 
one 1.0-cc. dose in the axillary space were re- 
sistant to challenge for at least 139 days. There 
was little variation in susceptibility to type C in- 
toxication among male kits, female kits, and fe- 
male adults. A definite correlation between the 
immunity responses in mice and mink to C/. 
botulinum type C toxoids was established—{G. S. 
Appleton and P. G. White: Field Evaluation of 
Clostridium Type C Toxoids in Mink. Am. J. Vet. 
Res., 20, (Jan., 1959): 166-169.} 


A Mink Disease with Systemic Proliferation 
of the Plasma Cells 

A disease with systemic proliferation of plasma 
cells is described in 36 mink in Sweden. The dis- 
ease mainly affects mutation mink and appears to 
have some features in common with “Aleutian dis- 
ease” which has recently been described in the 
United States. Clinical signs (emaciation, anemia, 
polydipsia) are evident only in the terminal stages. 

At necropsy, moderately enlarged lymph nodes 
were seen in half the affected animals. Splenome- 
galy was almost invariably present. The kidneys 
were often enlarged, yellowish gray, with dark 
flecks scattered throughout the cortex. Uremia was 
usually present in animals with renal changes. 
Bence Jones protein could be demonstrated in four 
of five urine samples investigated. 

Microscopically, large numbers of plasma cells 
were seen in bone marrow, spleen, and lymph 
nodes. Plasma cell infiltration was also found 
periportally in the liver, in the kidneys, lungs, tes- 
ticles, ovaries, uterus, and the choroid plexuses of 
the brain. In the liver, bile duct proliferation was 
often seen. In the kidneys, protein casts were found 
in the convoluted tubules. Glomerular fibrosis and 
wire-loop glomeruli occurred in some animals. 

Small paramyloid deposits were often found in 
lymph nodes, kidneys, spleen, bone marrow, liver, 
and lungs. 

The findings in mink are considered in relation 
to the changes in plasmacytomata in bone marrow, 
plasma cell leukemia, and reactive plasmacytosis in 
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human beings. Further investigations are necessary 
to clarify the question of the classification of the 
disease.—[{Anna-Lisa Obel: Studies on a Disease 
in Mink with Systemic Proliferation of the Plasma 
Cells. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 20, (March, 1959): 384- 
393.} 


Effect of Vitamin B,, Injections in Swine 

Nine sows were injected intramuscularly with 
250 ug. of vitamin By. Seven of them were given 
a second injection two weeks later. The total and 
combined serum vitamin B,, concentrations were 
determined at intervals up to 336 hours after the 
first injections, and up to 48 hours after the sec- 


The total serum vitamin B,, concentrations rose 
maximally within one to three-hours after the in- 
jections, and then fell precipitously until plateaus 
occurred. The plateaus were maintained between 
24 to 336 hours after the first injections. The pla- 
teaus were significantly higher than the preinjec- 
tion levels. The plateaus produced by the second 
injections were similar to those produced by the 
first. 
The possible use of the ratio of preinjection to 
plateau serum levels as an indication of the vita- 
min B,, nutritional status of an individual is dis- 


The combined serum vitamin B,, concentrations 
followed the same trends as the total serum vita- 
min concentrations—[{G. L. Frederick: The 
Effect of Intramuscular Injections of Vitamin Bu 
on Blood Serum Levels in Swine. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 
20, (March, 1959): 333-337.} 


Efficacy of Purified and N.F. Phenothiazine 

The anthelmintic efficiency of purified pheno- 
thiazine preparations having a mean particle di- 
ameter of 14.5 u and 6.6 « were compared with 
preparations of N.F. phenothiazine having mean 
particle diameters of 10.0 u and 2.6 uw. Trials were 
conducted in sheep with naturally acquired worm 
infections and in laboratory mice experimentally 
infected with Nematospiroides dubius. 

The purified material of 6.6 « mean particle di- 
ameter (specific surface 6,940 cm.?/Gm.) gave com- 
parable results to an N.F. phenothiazine prepara- 
tion having a mean particle diameter of 2.6 yu 
specific surface 17,480 cm.*/Gm.). The purified 
material having a mean particle diameter of 14.4 
w (specific surface 3,312 cm.*/Gm.) was only 
slightly less efficient than that having a mean 
Particle diameter of 6.6 « and the N.F. preparation 
having a mean particle diameter of 2.6 u, but was 
markedly more efficient than the N.F. phenothia- 
zine having a mean particle diameter of 10.0 u 
(specific surface 4,412 cm.?/Gm.). 

All preparations were more efficient against 
species of worms occurring in the abomasums than 
against those in the small intestines of sheep.— 
{Norman F. Baker, Paul H. Allen, William M. 
Longhurst, and James R. Douglas: A Comparison 


of the Anthelmintic Efficiency of Purified and N.F. 
Phenothiazine. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 20, (March, 
1959): 409-413.} 


Furazolidone and Rabbit Mortality 

The effects of continuous feeding of 0.0055 per 
cent furazolidone were studied on 32 white New 
Zealand does and their 556 young. 

The drug had no effect on the mortality caused 
by enteritis. Deaths due to primary pneumonia 
were reduced, while Pasteurella multocida isola- 
tions were eliminated in the test lot. In the control 
lot, P. multocida was recovered from 42 per cent 
of the young similarly affected. Average weights 
of the weaned young was 7 per cent greater in the 
test lot. The drug fed at this level was not toxic. 
—{Karl W. Hagen, Jr.: The Effects of Low Levels 
of Furazolidone on Rabbit Mortality. Proc. 2nd 
Natl. Symp. Nitrofurans in Agric. (March, 1958): 
118-121.} 


Immunogenicity of Killed Newcastle Disease 
Vaccines 

A review of literature dealing with various ad- 
juvants used in human and veterinary medicine and 
their mechanism of action was presented. 

The degree of immunity induced is compared in 
groups of chickens vaccinated with three types of 
inactivated Newcastle disease vaccines prepared 
with the GB-Texas-1948 strain of Newcastle dis- 
ease virus. The adjuvants studied included ethyl- 
ene glycol, aluminum hydroxide, and phosphor- 
ylated hesperidin. 

The immune status of the birds was determined 
after primary vaccination when the chickens were 
2 weeks old and revaccination when 12 weeks old. 
Criteria used to evaluate the immunity of chickens 
at various ages, 4 to 32 weeks old, included the 
hemagglutination-inhibition and serum-neutraliza- 
tion tests, challenge studies, and postchallenge vi- 
rus isolation attempts. 

The results of these investigations showed that 
the immunogenicity of vaccines made with phos- 
phorylated hesperidin, ethylene glycol, or alumi- 
num hydroxide was similar.—{Eugene Gill, J]. F. 
Sullivan, H. D. Stone, and A. §. Hundemann: Role 
of Adjuvants in Immunogenicity of Killed New- 
castle Disease Vaccines. Am. J. Vet. Res., 20, 
(March, 1959): 357-365.} 


Index to Canine Liver Dysfunction 

Since blood and urine uric acid levels have been 
mentioned many times as indexes of hepatic func- 
tion on dogs, and since the sulfobromophthalein 
sodium (Bromsulphalein, BSP) retention test has 
experienced widespread use, a comparison was 
made of these three tests on dogs having liver 
damage caused by carbon tetrachloride. This was 
accomplished after an extensive study had been 
made to determine the best procedure for each test. 
Significant results reported on 6 dogs indicated 
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that BSP test showed evidence of hepatic dysfunc- 
tion much earlier than could be determined by uric 
acid levels. That BSP retention evaluation involved 
much less time and expense was also important. 

Results indicated that uric acid determinations 
would be of little value to the veterinary practi- 
tioner. The cost of reagents, the complexity of re- 
agent mixing, the short shelf life of some reagents, 
and the amount of time consumed on the test 
would make it of academic value only. The aver- 
age practicing veterinarian could not economically 
maintain such a test. 

Simplicity, economy, and sensitivity make BSP 
retention the test of choice.—{H. C. Morgan: A 
Comparison of Uric Acid Determinations and Sul- 
fobromophthalein Sodium Retention Tests as an 
Index to Canine Liver Dysfunction. Am. J. Vet. 
Res., 20, (March, 1959): 372-377.} 


Susceptibility of Leghorn Chickens to 
Salmonella Pullorum 

Evidence was obtained to show differences in 
breed susceptibility to pullorum disease. The 
Rhode Island Red was much more susceptible to 
Salmonella pullorum CDC 3522/51 than the White 
Leghorn. Furthermore, a difference in the I.d.s of 
two strains of S. pullorum for each of two strains 
of White Leghorn chickens was observed, the Bab- 
cock being more susceptible than the West Line 
strain.—{Charles D. Jeffries, D. Frank Holtman, 
and J. A. Cameron: Susceptibility of Certain 
Strains of White Leghorn Chickens to Salmonella 
Pullorum. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 20, (March, 1959): 
350-351.} 


Changes in Bovine Serum Proteins After 
Splenectomy 

Decreases in the absolute weights of total serum 
proteins, gamma globulin, and total globulins were 
noticed following splenectomy in dairy calves. The 
decreases in these values persisted for one month 
after surgery when the values returned to normal. 

Alpha globulin showed a slight rise during the 
second week following surgery, whereas beta glob- 
ulin concentration did not fluctuate significantly 
during the study. The albumin: globulin ratio de- 
creased after splenectomy and returned to presurgi- 
cal value after two months. At this time, the ratio 
increased but returned to normal in an additional 
month.—[George T. Dimopoullos, Lon E. Foote, 
and Gene T. Schrader: Electrophoretic Studies of 
Bovine Serum. I. Changes in the Serum Proteins 
After Splenectomy. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 20, (March, 
1959): 270-272.} 


Eimeria and Cooperia Infections in Calves 
Twenty-five grade dairy calves were used in two 
experiments comparing calves receiving Eimeria 
Spp.. Cooperia punctata, Eimeria and Cooperia 
combined, and unparasitized controls. 
In both experiments, the calves with the mixed 


infections showed greater clinical signs of para- 
sitism, especially diarrhea and poor or no weight 
gains, than the calves with single infections. Of 
the calves with single infections, those with 
Eimeria spp. exhibited more pathosis than those 
with Cooperia alone. 

There were no marked differences in numbers 
of worms recovered at necropsy. However, in the 
Cooperia-infected calves, nearly one third of the 
nematodes were immature, whereas in the Eimeria- 
Cooperia-infected calves, the immature worms 
ranged between 0 and 14 per cent. This indicated 
an interference by the Eimeria with the hosts’ 
usual immune response to worm infections.— 
{Leonard Reid Davis, Harry Herlich, and George 
W. Bowman: Studies on Experimental Concurrent 
Infections of Dairy Calves with Coccidia and 
Nematodes. 1. Eimeria spp. and the Small Intesti- 
nal Worm, Cooperia Punctata. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 
20, (March, 1959): 281-286.} 


Carbamates and Related Compounds for 
Horse Strongyle Larvae 

Screening tests for nematocidal activity against 
horse strongyle larvae im vitro were carried out on 
42 carbamic acid derivatives and related com- 
pounds. Of these, 38 per cent showed some activ- 
ity at a concentration of 0.01 M or lower. Nine of 
25 carbamates, three of four carbamy! derivatives, 
none of four carbamides, and four of nine dithio- 
carbamates were active. 

N-alkyl carbamates appeared to be more active 
than phenylcarbamates. Among the latter, four of 
six compounds known to produce local anesthesia 
in the guinea pig were also nematocidal.—{Sidney 
Kantor, Norman D. Levine, and Gale D. Taylor: 
Screening Tests of Carbamates and Related Com- 
pounds Against Horse Strongyle Larvae in Vitro. 
Am. J. Vet. Res., 20, (March, 1959): 300-303.} 


Books and Reports 


Staphylococcal Infections 

In the preface it is stated that “this volume is an 
attempt to bring together the considerable knowl- 
edge available on the subject.” The author has 
succeeded in preparing a manual which presents in 
a concise manner those aspects of staphylococcal 
infections which are of practical importance. It was 
written for the physician in practice and, there- 
fore, no attempt was made to review the extensive 
literature. However, each section is followed by a 
short list of pertinent and recent articles. 

Brief mention is made of the various tests used 
for identifying staphylococci. Typing by bacterio- 
phage is illustrated and is said to be the most 
satisfactory but also the most laborious procedure. 
A system for controlling spread of staphylococcal 
infections in hospitals is described. It is said that 
probably the most important single factor in pre- 
venting outbreaks of this infection in hospitals is 
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hand-washing. About 80 pages are given to brief 
descriptions of staphylococcal infections; these in- 
clude diseases of the skin, respiratory infections, 
osteomyelitis, gastrointestinal involvement, septi- 
cemia, and various minor staphylococcal infections. 

About 18 pages are devoted to staphylococcal 
infections in animals. It is pointed out that staphy- 
lococci of animal origin are generally different in 
certain respects from those encountered in man and 
belong to a phage type not commonly found in 
man. 

It is rightfully stated that more study is needed 
on staphylococcal infections in animals. The most 
important staphylococcal infection which confronts 
veterinarians is bovine mastitis which is briefly dis- 
cussed. 

Although the methods of treatment are de- 
scribed, with special emphasis on the use of peni- 
cillin, it is pointed out that the prognosis is not 
good in staphylococcal mastitis. 

The final 32 pages are concerned with treatment. 
The use of various antibiotics is described but 
with a warning that these agents should be used 
only when clearly indicated. It is pointed out that 
drug-resistant staphylococci are encountered much 
less frequently in veterinary practice than in medi- 
cal practice. This monograph is primarily for the 
physician but it has much of interest to the veteri- 
narian.—[Staphylococcal Infections. By lan Mac- 
lean Smith. 180 pages; illustrated. Yearbook Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill. 1958. 
Price $4.25.}—ALFRED G. KARLSON. 


Diseases of Wild Ruminants of Switzerland 


This text is a study of diseases of small wild 
ruminants found in Switzerland, especially the ibex, 
chamois, and different kinds of deer. In 1954, 
studies of 1,135 animals were reported. 

In the beginning, the authors describe patho- 
logical conditions resulting from the “chase” by 
dogs. While this may not be quite so common 
a practice in America, it does occur, and it is well 
to know what pathological changes are to be ex- 
pected in such cases. In death, due to drowning, 
the lesions are those of acute asphyxia and the 
trachea and lungs are filled with fluid. Injuries 
are among the common causes of death. Fractures 
of the horns, mandibles, and legs are common. 

The chapter on malformations and the possibility 
of hereditary congenital hydrocephalus polydac- 
tylia, and agnathia, is of genetic interest. 

Springtime diarrhea in young animals is often 
responsible for reducing the game population. 
Poisonous agents, such as insecticides, and drugs 
(phosphorus and anticoagulants) intended for the 
eradication of rodents are dangerous to game. 
Copper sulfate and fluorides from industrial plants 
take their toll. 

A conditicn called “perruque” (periike) is of 
especial interest in the fields of research because 
it appears to be related to horn growth, tumors, 
and the repair of fractures. It is believed to be 
associated with male hormones. Tumors were 


found in about 1.5 per cent of the 1,017 animals 
examined. The most frequent sites were the liver 
and the head of the roebuck. Eight pages are de- 
voted to the study of tumors. The one on epithe- 
lioma is particularly well illustrated. Fourteen 
pages are devoted to ecoparasites; 28 pages to 
helminths; and ten to protozoa. 

Of the virus diseases, the authors discuss and 
illustrate aphthous fever, rabies, pseudorabies, con- 
tagious exanthema, and papillomatosis. Bacterial 
diseases described are tuberculosis, paratubercu- 
losis, brucellosis, tetanus, rouget (erysipelas), and 
listeriosis. Cutaneous mycosis, actinomycosis, cystic 
kidneys, and epulis are also discussed.—{Les 
Maladies des Ruminants Sauvages de la Suisse. By 
G. Bouvier, H. Burgisser, and P. A. Schneider. 132 
pages; illustrated. French text with introduction in 
German. Orili Fussli Arts Grapbiques, Dietzinger- 
strassa 3, S. A. Zurich 3, Switzerland, 1958. Price 
not given.}—H. E. KINGMAN, Sr. 


Disorders of the Equine Foot 

This book, written in Spanish, is a study of the 
disorders of the equine foot. There are 351 pages 
and 267 illustrations. It is well indexed.—{Tratado 
de las Enfermedades del Pie Del Caballo. By An- 
tonio Pires. Editorial Guillermo Kraft Ltda., calle 
Reconquista 319-327, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
1958. Price not given.} 


Diagnosis of Animal Helminthiases 

The adult and oval forms of helminths, as found 
in feces of domestic animals, are thoroughly de- 
scribed in this textbook. Detailed instructions are 
also given on coprology and direct and indirect 
methods of diagnosis of parasitic diseases.—{Di- 
agnostic Expérimental des Helminthoses Animales, 
Travaux pratiques d’Helminthologie Vétérinaire 
(in French). By Euzeby Jacques. 367 pages; 297 
illustrations. Vigot Fréres, 23, Rue de l’Ecole de 
Médecine, Paris 6, France. 1958. Price not given.} 
—JOSEPH P. SCOTT. 


Wildlife Disease 

“Wildlife Disease” is the name of a quarterly 
publication that made its first appearance in Janu- 
ary, 1959. It is unique in being the first serial re- 
search publication to be issued in microfilm only. 
Manuscripts will be printed on durable 3- by 5- 
inch positive photographic, microopaque reproduc- 
tions. 

This quarterly is the official publication of the 
Wildlife Disease Association which is concerned 
with the parasites, diseases, physiology, and other 
factors related to health and survival of wild ani- 
mals, and the relations of such factors to domestic 
animals and man. 

Since special optical equipment will be needed 
to read the cards, hand readers will be supplied to 
original members.—Wéildlife Disease Association, 
Patuxent Research Refuge, Laurel, Md. 
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THE NEWS 


Dr. Ferguson Dean of College of Science and Arts at M.S.U. 


Dr. L. C. Ferguson (OSU ’34) became dean 
of the College of Science and Arts at Michigan 
State University, effective April 1, 1959. Since 
July, 1956, he has been head of the Depart- 
ment of Microbiology and 
Public Health and director 
of the Division of Biologi- 
cal Science, having joined 
the M.S.U. staff after serv- 
ing three years as professor 
of veterinary science at the 
Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

Dr. Ferguson is a native 
of Indiana, and received the 
DV.M. degree at Ohio 
State University in 1934. 
He received the M.S. and 
Ph.D. degrees at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 
1936 and 1940, respectively. 

Recognized widely as an 
outstanding immunologist, 
he received a_ centennial 
award from Michigan State 
University in 1955, and is 
an elected Fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. Dr. Ferguson is a 
leading authority on hematology and also on lepto- 
spirosis in animals. 


Dr. L. C. Ferguson 


He was a member of the Departments of 
Veterinary Science and Genetics at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin from 1934 to 1941, then 
served five years in the U.S. Army Veterinary 
Corps, rising to the rank of 
major. Between 1946 and 
1953, he was an assistant 
and associate professor in 
State’s _ bacteriology 
department. 

A member of the AVMA 
Council on Research since 
1948, Dr. Ferguson served 
as its chairman during 1953 
and 1954. He is a member 
of the Society of American 
Bacteriologists, the Michi- 
gan V.M.A., American As- 
sociation of Immunologists, 
New York Academy of 
Science, Sigma Xi, and Phi 
Zeta. 

He is the author of many 
scientific papers and a chap- 
ter in the book “Advances 
in Veterinary Science,” vol- 
ume II, published in 1955. Dr. Ferguson now has 
the distinction of being one of the few veterinari- 
ans to assume leadership of a school or college not 
of veterinary medicine. 


Kimble Methodology Research Award 


Nominations for the eighth Kimble Method- 
ology Research Award are being accepted until 
June 1, 1959. The award, which gives recog- 
nition to the application of scientific knowledge 
to the public health laboratory, was established 
by the Kimble Glass Company of Toledo, Ohio, 
and is sponsored by the State and Provincial Pub- 
lic Health Laboratory Directors. 

Detailed information may be obtained from: 
Nominating Committee, Kimble Award Labo- 
ratory of Hygiene, Department of National 


Health and Welfare, Ottawa, Ont. 
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Veterinary Schools Eligible for Atomic Energy 
Commission Awards 


Schools of veterinary medicine are among 
the latest recipients of awards, by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, to support purchase of 
equipment for training in nuclear technology 
as applied to life sciences. It is expected that 
another group of awards will be announced in 
June. 

Interested Persons may obtain information by 
writing to the Director, Division of Biology and 
Medicine, Atomic Energy Commission, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 
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AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


Alabama 


State Convention.—The fifty-second annual 
convention of the Alabama Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association was held at the Houston Hotel 
in Dothan on March 15-17, 1959. 

The program for the first day was divided 
into panels on large and small animal practice, 
with the following speakers addressing the 
large animal panel: Drs. W. J. Gibbons, A.P.I. 
staff—moderator; F. G. Schell, A.P.I. staff— 
equine practice; J. B. Taylor, associate state 
veterinarian, Elba—swine brucellosis and lepto- 
spirosis; G. C. Hardwick, Huntsville—weather 
and disease; C. L. Williams, Rome, Ga.— 
mastitis and antibiotic sensitivity; C. R. Irby, 
Aliceville—livestock handling; A. C. Newman, 
Jr., Opelika—ambulatory car. The small animal 
panelists were: Drs. B. F. Hoerlein, A.P.I. 
staff moderator; D. J. Young, Jr., Decatur— 
urinalysis; J. W. MHazelrig, Birmingham— 
skin conditions; C. L. Williams, Rome, Ga.— 
treatment of heartworms; L. W. Cottle, Mobile 
—patient and the veterinarian; G. C. Kendall, 
Montgomery—leptospirosis; and L. E. Irby, 
Spring Hill—clinical aids. 

Other program speakers were: Drs. Jean 
Holzworth, Boston—blood disorders in cats, 
and prominent feline diseases; J. E. Greene, 
A.P.1. staff—report from Auburn; D. A. Price, 
associate editor, AVMA publications—the story 
of AVMA publications, and some diseases of 
sheep; J. C. Davis, Kansas City, Mo— 
economic trends in veterinary practice, and 
stress in diagnosis and treatment; A. H. Groth, 
A.P.I. staff—practitioner diagnostic service; D. 
F. Walker, A.P.I. staff—cattle practice; B. N. 
Lauderdale, J. G. Milligan, R. C. Bamberg of 
Montgomery—brucellosis and tuberculosis pro- 
grams; J. O. Knowles, Miami, Fla—canine 
nephritis; T. S. Hosty, Montgomery, rabies 
exposure in man; and C. H. Clark, A.P.I. staff 
—nephritic symptoms. 

Officers for 1959-1960 are: Drs. W-.R. Cryar, 
Birmingham, president; Ray Dunlap, Guntersville, 
president-elect; W.P. Monroe, Anniston, vice- 
president; M.K. Heath, Auburn, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The executive board of the Association made 
arrangements to distribute 1,800 4VMA Veteri- 
nary Medical Career pamphlets. 

s/M. K. Hearn, Secretary. 


Arizona 


Colonel Lancaster Retires—Colonel Harry 
R. Lancaster (COL ’35), V.C., chief of the 
Meat and Dairy Hygiene Branch, Veterinary 
Division, Office of the Army Surgeon General, 
retired Dec. 3, 1958, after 22 years of service 
with the Army. He became assistant state 
veterinarian for Arizona in January, 1959. 


California 

Dr. Roberts Appointed to Examining Board. 
—Dr. Seymour R. Roberts (MSU ’40), Rich- 
mond, has been appointed for a four-year term 
to the California Board of Examiners in Vet- 
erinary Medicine. Dr. Roberts is also secretary 
of the Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

eee 

Officers of Alameda Contra Costa Associ- 
ation—-The following officers will serve the 
Alameda Contra Costa Association for 1959: 
Drs. George H. Muller, Pittsburg, president; 
Thomas B. Condon, Berkeley, vice-president; 
John S. Blackard, Richmond, secretary; and 
Lawrence M. Proctor, Concord, treasurer. 

s/Greorce H. Muttre. 


Colorado 


Officers of State Association.—The officers 
of the Colorado Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation for 1959 are: Drs. Ora R. Adams, Fort 
Collins, president-elect; B. N. Frank, Sterling, 
president; and Gail H. Gilbert. Arvada, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

s/G. H. Secretary. 
eee 


Women's Auxiliary 


Officers of the Women's Auxiliary to the Colorado 
Veterinary Medical Association 

Left to right (seated)—Mrs. R. C. Bishop, Greeley, 

secretary-treasurer; Mrs. Gary Bouton, Littleton, mem- 

bership chairman; Mrs. H. J. Hill, Morrison, delegate. 

Standing—Mrs. Harry Jonhson, Littleton, vice-presi- 

dent and public relations chairman; and Mrs. E. O. 
Dickinson, Morrison, president. 


eee 

Conference for Veterinarians.—The twentieth 
annual conference for veterinarians, sponsored 
by the College of Veterinary Medicine, Colo- 
rado State University, was held Feb. 16-18, 
1959. 

The program listed the following guest 
speakers: Drs. Jack A. Knowles, Miami, Fla 
—immunology and allergy; Arthur Herzberger, 
Colorado Springs—zoo practice; Jack A. 
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Knowles of Miami, Fla., Wm. D. Carlson of 
C.S.U. staff, Lee Phillips of Denver, and 
Homer Brown of Colorado Springs—small 
animal fractures; L. M. Koger, Ontario, Ore.— 
removal of neoplasms of bovine eye; O. W. 
Schalm, Davis, Calif—milking machines and 
mastitis, and hematology in small animal 
practice; Fred W. Petersen, Avoca, Ilowa— 
diagnosis of swine diseases; D. K. Detweiler, 
Philadelphia, Pa—heart disease in dogs; C. 
L. Nelson, Jewel, Iowa—poultry practice; 
Verle Stauffer, Arvada—general practice dis- 
cussion; E. H. Scheel, Greeley—feedlot 
practice; H. J. Hill of Denver, Cameron Seger 
and L. C. Faulkner of C.S.U. staff, and Eli 
Von Tour of Alliance, Neb.—panel on bovine 
infertility. 

The following speakers from the staff at the 
veterinary college at Colorado State University, 
also contributed an important portion of the 
program: Drs. W. A. Aanes; O. R. Adams; 
Maxine Benjamin; Nicholas H. Booth; L. A. 
Griner; Glenwood P. Epling; James Ingram; 
Rue Jensen; William E. Morgan; Lloyd Moss; 
Robert E. Pierson; Glenn Severin; Kenneth 
Smith; James Voss; L. Keith Wayt; and 
Donald H. Will. 


Connecticut 


State Association—The annual meeting of 
the Connecticut Veterinary Medical Association 
was held in the Hotel Bond in Hartford on 
Feb. 4, 1959. The principal speaker was Dr. F. 
R. Koutz, chairman of the Department of 
Parasitology, College of Veterinary Medicine, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, who dis- 
cussed “Types of Mange in Large and Small 
Animals and Their Treatment.” 

The new officers of the Association are: 
Drs. Ralph V. Westerberg, Farmington, presi- 
dent; Harmon C. Leonard, Cheshire, first vice- 
president; Raymond B. Church, Winsted, 
second vice-president; and E. H. Patchen, Mil- 
ford, executive secretary and treasurer. 

s/E. H. Patcnen, Executive Secretary. 
eee 

Officers of Fairfield County Association.— 
The following officers will serve the Fairfield 
County Veterinary Medical Association for 
1959: Drs. Saul S. Spitzberg, Darien, president; 
Peter B. Olsen, Wilton, president-elect; George 
G. Pickett, Shelton, secretary; and Donald 
H. Krushak, Bridgeport, treasurer. 

s/Grorce G. Pickett, Secretary. 


Delaware 


State Association—The annual meeting of 
the Delaware Veterinary Medical Association 
was held at Kent Manor Inn, Wilmington, on 
Dec. 3, 1958. 

The program included the following speakers: 


Mr. Henry Ridgley, attorney—discussion of the 
Delaware veterinary practice act; Dr. Francis 
Fox, New York State Veterinary College—ab- 
normalities of the abomasum; and Dr. Salo 
Jonas, New Haven, Conn.—fracture repair. 
The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Drs. William Teeter, Dover, 
president; J. E. Robinson, Clayton, president- 
elect; and M. S. Cover, Newark, secretary- 
treasurer. 
s/M. S. Cover, Secretary. 
eee 


Women’s Auxiliary.—At the annual meeting 
of the Women’s Auxiliary of the Delaware 
Veterinary Medical Association in Wilmington 
on Dec. 11, 1958, the following officers, all of 
Wilmington, were installed: Mrs. E. Jefferies 
Hathaway, president; Mrs. George Rosen- 
berger, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. Paul Coogan, 
membership chairman; and Mrs. John L. Wil- 
kins, publicity. 

s/Mrs. Jonn L. Witktns, Publicity Chairman. 


District of Columbia 

Seminar on Feline Diseases.—The District 
of Columbia Academy of Veterinary Medicine 
offered a four-day seminar, Dec. 1-4, 1958, on 
feline diseases. Dr. Jean Holzworth, a member 
of the clinical staff of Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, Boston, presented the program at 
the National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, 
Md. 

At this meeting, the new officers for 1959 
were installed. They are: Drs. Harvey Cowan, 
president; Edgar E. Ruebush, president-elect; 
George H. Brumble, vice-president; Jean S. 
Goudy, recording secretary; and Albert C. Ben- 
son, treasurer. 

A second seminar, on ophthalmology, was 
held Feb. 9-12, 1959, with Dr. W. C. Magrane, 
Mishawaka, Ind., in charge. 

s/Bernarp J. Bertiner, Publicity Chairman. 


Georgia 

Women’s Auxiliary—The Officers of the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the Georgia V.M.A. met 
on Dec. 5, 1958, in Atlanta to review their 
goals for the year—contributions to the AVMA 
Research Fund, to the Tifton (Georgia) 
Laboratory, the AVMA Auxiliary Research 
Fund, and the Student Loan Fund. 

The officers of the auxiliary are: Mrs. H. G. 
Blalock, Jr., Augusta, president; Mrs. J. T. 
Hart, La Grange, president-elect and member- 
ship chairman; Mrs. F. E. Wilhite, Decatur, 
secretary; Mrs. M. E. Nunnery, Augusta, 
treasurer; and Mrs. C. J. Mikel, Atlanta, 
public relations. 
s/Mrs. F. E. Wirurre, Secretary. 
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Indiana 


Dr. Borst Elected Secretary of Inter-profes- 
sional Council.—Dr. L. M. Borst (OSU ’50), 
Indianapolis, was elected secretary of the 
Indiana Inter-Professional Health Council at 
the December, 1958, meeting of the Council. 
Dr. J. E. Jordan (OSU °41) was appointed to 
the executive board, representing the veterinary 
profession. 

Dr. Borst was the first veterinarian so 
honored in the 30-year history of the Inter- 
Professional Health Council. 


Dr. H. C. Smith Honored—Dr. Hubert C. 
Smith (ISC ’23) was honored at a banquet at- 
tended by personnel of the Sioux City Stock 
Yards Company, on January 26, before his de- 
parture for Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Dr. Smith joined the staff of the Sioux City 
Division of Allied Laboratories in 1946 as field 
and laboratory diagnostician for the company. 
He has been prominent in interprofessional 


activities, having served as president of the 

Sioux City Interprofessional group. He was 

president of the Iowa V. M. A. in 1956. The 

Siouxland Veterinary Association presented 

“Smitty” with a plaque in recognition of his 

outstanding aid to practitioners in the area. 
eee 


The Freshmen at 1.8.C.—Of the 68 freshmen 
at the College of Veterinary Medicine, Iowa 
State College, Ames, 45 are Iowa residents, 23 
nonresidents; 29 are married, 39 single; 36 have 
served in the Armed Forces; the average age is 
23; 33 have had two years of college prepar- 
ation, while the rest have had three or more 


years; two students have B.A. degrees, 11 have 
B.S. degrees, one has an M.S., and another 
has a Ph.D.; only one student is the son of a 
veterinarian. 

eee 

Officers of Central Iowa Association.—At 

the February, 1959, meeting of the Central 
Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, Dr. 
Grant Blake, Des Moines, was elected presi- 
dent; Dr. D. E. Briley, Des Moines, vice- 
president; Dr. Durwood Baker, Ames, second 
vice-president and program chairman; and Dr. 
S. L. Hendricks, Des Moines, secretary- 
treasurer. 

s/S. L. Henpricks, Secretary. 


Kentucky 

Dr. Kreidler Honored at Banquet.—Dr. C. 
G. Kreidler (CIN ’13), Maysville, Ky., was 
honored at a dinner given jointly by the Mason 
County (Ky.) Farm Bureau, Mason County 
Purebred Livestock Association, and Mason 
County Artificial Breeding Association. 

A bronze plaque, inscribed “in appreciation 
of his 46 years of faithful and efficient service 
and constant vigilance in the practice of veteri- 
nary medicine,” was presented to Dr. Kreidler 
and he was made a life member of the Ken- 
tucky Veterinary Medical Association, which he 
has served as president and as_ secretary. 
Letters lauding Dr. Kreidler’s contribution to 
his community came from Dr. Tom Maddox 
of Owensboro, president of the state associ- 
ation, and from Governor A. B. Chandler of 
Kentucky. 

s/SHERMAN A. GLass. 
eee 

Women’s Auxiliary— The Women’s Auxiliary 
to the Kentucky Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation held its semiannual luncheon and business 
meeting Dec. 8, 1958, at the Irvin Cobb Hotel, 
Paducah, with 41 members in attendance. 

During the business session, it was voted to 
increase the loan fund contribution from $25 
to $50, and to send notices of state and national 
dues as one notice. 

Social activities included a cocktail hour and 
dinner dance. 

s/Mrs. Rosert H. Fotsom, Acting Secretary. 


Louisiana 


Conference for Veterinarians——The twenty- 
eighth annual conference for veterinarians 
sponsored by the Department of Veterinary 
Science, Louisiana State University, was held 
at the University on Jan. 27-28, 1959. 

Those participating in the program were 
Drs. Frank A. O’Donnell, Kansas City, Mo— 
attaining correct diagnosis, and swine vaccina- 
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tion programs; R. B. Lank, L.S.U.—bovine 
electocardiograms; Dan Anderson, Fort Worth, 
Texas, chairman, AVMA Executive Board— 
AVMA affairs as related to the man back 
home, and equine practice; Billie U. Flynn. 
Canton, Miss.—bovine eye conditions, and 
practice tips; W. G. Magrane, Mishawaka, Ind. 
—corticosteroids in ophthalmology, and canine 
glaucoma; Willard Pounds, New Orleans—ear 
trim; and John Hejl, Washington, D.C.—bio- 
logical products and licensing control. 


Massachusetts 


Annual Meeting.—The annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Veterinary Association was held 
Jan. 21, 1959, in Dedham. The program con- 
sisted of the following discussions: pyorrhea 
in man and experimental animals by Irving 
Glickman; modern concepts of epilepsy by H. 
Richard Tyler; and doctors afield by Joseph 
Garland, editor, New England Journal of Medi- 
cine. 

s/Morton Wo tr, Secretary. 


New Hampshire 
Officers of State Association.—The following 
officers were installed at the annual meeting of 
the New Hampshire V.M.A., Jan. 28, 1959: 
Drs. Frederick Stevens, Concord, president; 
Clarence F. Bent, Hudson, vice-president; and 
Fred E. Allen, Durham, secretary-treasurer. 
s/Frep E. Aten, Secretary. 


New York 


Laboratory Course in Electron Microscopy. 
—Cornell University announces the annual 
summer laboratory course in techniques and 
applications of the electron microscope. It will 
be held this year from June 15 to July 3. 

The course is planned to meet the needs of 
senior research workers in the field of electron 
microscopy. The registration is limited to a 
small group, to provide ample facilities for the 
members to pursue extensive laboratory work 
in their special fields, at introductory or ad- 
vanced levels depending on their previous ex- 
perience. The course will include special 
lectures by authorities in the various fields of 
application. It is designed to give members an 
intensive survey of basic theory, as well as 
interpretation of results and application to re- 
search problems. 

Requests for information and applications 
should be addressed to Professor Benjamin M. 
Siegel, Rockefeller Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

eee 

Interprofessional Society Formed.—On Dec. 
16, 1958, the Interprofessional Society of New 
York State was formed in New York City. 

The Association’s purposes, as defined in the 


Constitution “shall be to link in one organi- 
zation, the Medical Society of the State of 
New York, the Dental Society of the State of 
New York, the New York State Veterinary 
Medical Society, and other professions of the 
healing arts, to promote the betterment of 
public health and welfare, and to enlighten and 
direct public opinion in regard to the problems 
of these professions.” 

The affairs of the associations will be under 
the direction of a council composed of three 
representatives from the veterinary medical, 
dental, and medical societies. 

Representatives of the New York State 
Veterinary Medical Society are: Dr. C. E. 
DeCamp, Scarsdale, and Dr. R. George Wis- 
wall, Glens Falls, and Dr. Donald Sweet, New 
York City. 

The officers for 1959 are: president—Dr. 
Donald Sweet, New York Veterinary Medical 
Society; secretary—Dr. W. Anderton, Medical 
Society of the State of New York; treasurer— 
Dr. Charles R. Wilkie, Dental Society of the 
State of New York. 

For a short discussion on the value of inter- 
professional councils, see the item by Dr. O. 
Norling-Christensen in the April 1, 1957, 
JOURNAL (adv. p. 18). 


North Carolina 


Officers of Twin Carolinas Association.—The 
officers of the Twin Carolinas V.M.A. are: 
Drs. C. C. McLean, Southern Pines, N. Car., 
president; G. L. Lawhon, Jr., Hartville, S. Car., 
vice-president; and J. E. Currie, Southern 
Pines, N. Car., secretary. 


Utah 


Intermountain V.M.A. Convenes in Salt 
Lake City.—At the thirty-first annual meeting 
of the Intermountain V.M.A., held Jan. 22-24, 
1959, in Salt Lake City, the following officers 
were elected:—Dr. L. V. Ruebel, Jerome, 
Idaho, president; Dr. H. E. Schaulis, Denver, 
Colo., president-elect; Dr. L. M. Koger, On- 
tario, Ore., first vice-president; and Dr. Burt 
Reinow, Pinedale, Wyo., second vice-president. 
Dr. Royal A. Bagley, Salt Lake City, retained 
his position as secretary-treasurer. 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


IOWA—June 1-2, 1959, Office of the Division of Animals 
Industry, State House, Des Moines, Iowa, not later than 
8 o'clock on the morning of June 1. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from Dr. A. L. Sundberg, chief, 
Division of Animal Industry, State House, Des Moines 


19, Iowa. 
KENTUCKY—June 17, 1959, State Capitol Building, 
Frankfort. Ky. Jack E. Winkler, secretary-treasurer, 


Kentucky Board of Veterinary Examiners, 319 Ann St., 
Frankfort, Ky. 
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MICHIGAN—June 12-13, 1959, Lansing, Mich. These will 
be written, practical, and oral examinations. Applica- 
tions must be on file at least 15 days before the exam, 
accompanied by the $25 fee. Address: State Veterinarian, 
641 Lewis Cass Building, Lansing 13, Mich., John F. 
Quinn, corresponding secretary. 

NORTH CAROLINA—June 22-24, 1959, Morehead Bilt- 
more Hotel, Morehead City, N. Car. Dr. James I. 
Cornwell, secretary-treasurer, North Carolina State Vet- 
erinary Examining Board, 65 Beverly Rd., Beverly Hills, 
Asheville, N. Car. 

OHIO—June 8-10, 1959, Sisson Hall, College of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Applicants must be present at 8 a. m. on the first day. 
Application forms may be obtained from the office of the 
Executive Secretary, Ohio Veterinary Medical Board, 
Room 720, Ohio Departments Building, Columbus 15. 
All application forms must be returned to the Secretary 
not later than May 4, 1959. Dr. H. G. Geyer, executive 
secretary. 

TEXAS—Next licensing examination will be held June 1-3, 
1959, A. & M. College of Texas, College Station. The 
completed application must be received in the Board 
office not later than 30 days before the examination 
date. Applications should be sent to Mr. T. D. Weaver, 
207 Capital National Bank Building, Austin 16, execu- 
tive secretary, State Board of Veterinary Medical Exam- 
iners. 

UTAH—June 11-12, 1959, Utah State Capitol Building, Sale 
Lake City, Utah. Dr. Wayne Binns, chairman, Utah 
Veterinary Examining Board, 555 North Third East, 
Logan, Utah. 

WISCONSIN—June 29-30, 1959, Madison, Wis. A. A. 
Erdmann, 6 West St., State Capitol, Madison 2, Wis. 

WYOMING—June 18, 19, 1959, State Capitol, Cheyenne. 
For further details write Dr. G. H. Good, 304 Capitol 
Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo., secretary. 


DEATHS 


Star indicates member of AVMA 


*Tom Evans (COL ’28), 50, Albuquerque, 
N.M., died Feb. 28, 1959, from a heart ailment. 
Born July 22, 1908, at Coal Creek, Colo., Dr. 
Evans received his preliminary education at 
Florence High School before enrolling at 
Colorado State. 

After graduation, he practiced in Oklahoma 
and Colorado before moving to Albuquerque, 
N.M., where he established the Evans Animal 
Hospital. Entering the service in 1941, Dr. 


Dr. Thomas Evans 


Evans reopened his hospital in Albuquerque 
upon his discharge in 1946. He _ continued 
to practice there up until his death. 

energetic and well-known general 
practitioner, he active in _ profes- 
sional affairs in New Mexico and had repre- 
sented his State Veterinary Medical Association 
in the AVMA House of Delegates without 
interruption since 1946, first as alternate and 
since 1948, as delegate. 

Dr. Evans was president of the New Mexico 
V.M.A,. in 1948-1949 and helped organize the 
Albuquerque Veterinary Association in 1955, 
serving as president until 1958. 

Forthright in his opinions and éxpression 
of them, Dr. Evans never failed to make known 
his beliefs on issues of importance to practicing 
veterinarians and the profession as a whole. 

Surviving are his widow, the former Gladys 
Williams, whom he married in 1949, three 
daughters, and five grandchildren. 


Jim G. Filson (ONT ’38), 51, Erie, Pa., died 
Jan. 3, 1959. Dr. Filson spent two and a half 
years with the BAI, U.S.D.A., and later 
returned to general practice. 


Gerald C. Hine (STJ ‘19), 68, Tracy, Calif. 
died of a heart attack Jan. 10, 1959. He had 
been a federal meat inspector. 


Roger Davies Hyde (COR ‘08), 76, Dade 
City, Fla., died at his home, after a long illness, 
on Feb. 14, 1959. 

A native of Ithaca, N.Y., Dr. Hyde was em- 
ployed by the federal government in meat in- 
spection for 42 years. His work included 
control of foot-and-mouth disease and many 
years of inspection service on the Canadian 
border. He retired eight years ago and moved 
to Dade City. 


F. P. Jones, 92, Fairview, Okla. died Jan. 
5, 1959. Dr. Jones, was still in practice at the 
time of his death. 


*Will J. Miller, 74, Topeka, Kan., an honor- 
ary AVMA member and former state livestock 
sanitary commissioner of Kansas, died March 
10, 1959, after a prolonged illness. 

Born at Osage City, Kan., in 1884, Mr. Miller 
graduated from Kansas University in 1908. He 
was livestock sanitary commissioner from 
1938 until 1949 and in 1942 was elected presi- 
dent of the National Assembly of Chief Live- 
stock Sanitary Officials. 

In 1944, he was proposed for and unanimous- 
ly elected to honorary AVMA membership in 
recognition of his tireless and successful efforts 
in obtaining congressional approval of appro- 
priations for the upward reelassification of 
federal veterinarians and their salaries. 

Mr. Miller is survived by his widow, a son, 
Will J. Miller, Jr., a sister, two brothers, and 
three grandchildren. 
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AVAILABLE 
REPRINTS 
WITH 
CHLOROMYCETIN 


(CHLORAMPHENICOL, PARKE-DAVIS) 


OPHTHALMIC 


vf, 


Adolph W. Vogel. Arch. Ophthalmology, 


44: 22 (July) 1950. 


INFECTIOUS KERATOCONJUNCTIVITIS OF 


CATTLE 


Uune) 1956. 


TOPICAL USE OF CHLORAMPHENICOL IN 
EXTERNAL OCULAR INFECTIONS 


Uune) 1954. 
THE PRACTICAL RESULTS OF SENSITIVITY 
TESTS IN SMALL ANIMAL PRACTICE 


PENETRATION OF CHLORAMPHENICOL 
by Margaret Schlichting. Vet. Med., 51: 280 


U.S.P. (CHLOROMYCETIN) INTO THE EYE 


by Irving H. Leopold, Anna C. Nichols and 
by S. Lester Jackson. Vet. Med., 49: 260 


ingman and 
Vet., 34: 39 


Schi 


34: 1081 (Aug.) 1951. 


THE CLINICAL USE OF CHLOROMYCETIN 
IN CANINE OCULAR INFECTIONS 


by W. G. Magrone, A. S 


by Winston Roberts. Am. J. Ophthalmology, 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


Mary C. Manning. North Am. 
. B. Faull and M. B. Hawksley. Vet. Rec., 
66: 311 (May 29) 1954. 


(Jan.) 1953. 


INFECTIOUS KERATITIS IN CATTLE 


ASSOCIATED WITH MORAXELLA BOVIS 


by 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN - MONTREAL 8, QUEBEC 
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wee, 
. Starlight Theater, where the Broadway musical 
“Li'l Abner" will be playing every evening dur- 
ing the Kansas City meeting. 


AVMA Convention—Pan American Congress 
Kansas City, August 23-27 


A varied program of sports activities and other 
entertainment is being planned for those who will 
attend the AVMA convention in Kansas City. 

For baseball fans, there is a schedule of home 
games, including night games, on August 25 and 
26, and a double header, Sunday, August 23. 


The municipal stadium is the home of the 
Kansas City Athletics, of the American League. 
On August 23, the Athletics will play a double- 
header with the Washington Senators in a game 
beginning at 1:30 p.m. The Baltimore Orioles be- 
gin a new night series August 24, which continues 


Rebuilt in 90 days to serve as a new home for the Kansas City Athletics, the Municipal 


Stadium will be the site of American League baseball games every day of the AVMA- 


Pan American joint meeting. 


FURADANTIN 


new, exclusive veterinary dosage form 
pleasant tasting = easily administered = readily retained 


In small-animal urinary tract infections, FURADANTIN swiftly achieves high bactericidal concen- 
trations in the urine, and in a high percentage of cases eliminates incontinence, dysuria, frequency, 
and straining. Of 32 dogs and cats recently treated,! 29 showed rapid clinical improvement. 
Often, there is marked improvement by the 4th day and complete recovery in 7 to 14 days.? 


In canine tracheobronchitis, FURADANTIN given for 5 days stopped the coughing in 95% of 75 
cases; in some dogs, complete symptomatic relief was gained in 48 hours.$ 

COMPOSITION: 

Each FurADANTIN ORA-BOLS provides FURADANTIN 50 mg. in an excipient containing dextrose. 
SUPPLIED: 

Bottle of 100 scored 50 mg. Ora-Bois. FURADANTIN also is available as: 10 mg. and 100 mg. scored 
tablets, bottles of 100, and Oral Suspension containing 5 mg. FURADANTIN per cc., bottle of 60 cc. 
REFERENCES: 1. Mosier, J. E., andyColes, E. H.: Vet. Med. 53:649 (Dec.) 1958. 2. Belloff, G. B. Calif Vet. 9:27 
(Sept.-Oct.) 1956. 3. Mosier, J. E.: Vet. Med. §8:445 (Sept.) 1957 


Available through your professional veterinary distributor. 
NITROFURANS—a new class of antimicrobials—neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 


Ona-sois"™- is the Eaton trade mark for small, bolus-shaped tablets. * 
EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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ORGANIZATION SECTION 


with a night game on August 25. Night games 
start at 8:00 p.m. 

Theatergoers may enjoy an evening of musical 
entertainment at the Starlight Theater during the 
AVMA convention. On the playbill will be the 
Broadway hit “Li'l Abner,” featuring name stars 
in the leading roles. An open-air theater, the Star- 
light seats 7,500 people for each performance. 
Curtain time is 8:30 p.m., with performances last- 


ing until shortly after 11:00 p.m. 


DOG PENS 


Sectional design. Strong, 
rugged. Long life. Welded 
m Galvanized pipe frame and 
m chain link fence. Sturdy 
gates, many sizes. Priced 
a $39.00 and up. Freight 
paid. Also pens made to order. 
Write for circular and prices. 


BRINKMAN MFG. CO. 
5401 W. 2l1st., Dept. 50, Topeka, Kan. 


COMING MEETINGS 
Notices of coming meetings must be received 30 days before date of publication. 


Florida, University of. Second conference for veterinarians. 
J. Hillis Miller Health Center, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, May 2-3, 1959. W. R. Pritchard, program 
chairman. 


Eastern Iowa Veterinary Medical Association. Twenty-fifth 
annual practitioners’ all-day clinic, May 5, 1959. Hawk- 
eye Downs, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. C. B. Thayer, Medical 
College, State University of lowa, secretary. 


Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association. Regional con- 
ference on nitrofurans. Hotel Loraine, Madison, Wis.. 
May 28, 1959. For information, contact Dr. H. J. 
O'Connell, Wisconsin V.M.A., 1215 Vilas Ave., Madi- 
son 5, Wis. 


Kansas Veterinary Medical Association. Twenty-first annual 
conference. School of Veterinary Medicine, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, May 31 (evening) to June 2, 1959. 
M. W. Osburn, 1525 Humboldt, Manhattan, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Texas, A. & M. College of. Twelfth annual conference. 
School of Veterinary Medicine, A. & M. College of 
Texas, College Station, June 4-5, 1959. R. D. Turk, 
chairman. 

Georgia Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Jekyll Hotel, Jekyll Island, Ga., June 15-16, 1959. A 
M. Mills, 325 Pinecrest Dr., ‘Athens, Ga., secretary. 


APPLICATIONS 


Applicants Not Members of Constituent 
Associations 
In accordance with paragraph (c) of Section 1, Article 
I, of the Bylaws, the names of applicants who are not 
of constituent associations shall be published in 
the JOURNAL. Written comments received by the Execu- 
tive Secretary from any active member regarding the appli- 
cation as published, will be furnished to the Judicial 
Council for its consideration prior to acceptance of the 


EHRLICH, DAVID X. 
ermaster Food and Container Institute, Armed 
Forces, 1819 West Pershing Rd., Chicago 9, Ill. 
D.V.M., Cornell University, 1935. 
Vouchers: Elmer W. Young and W. E. Jennings. 


SHAY, WARREN J. 
105th Medical Detachment, APO 122, New York, N.Y. 
D.V.M., Colorado State University, 1945. 

Vouchers: W. G. Brooks and C. W. Betzold. 


SINGLETARY, CHARLIE T. 
P.O. Box 346, Stockton, Calif. 
D.V.M. Texas A. & M. College, 1947. 
Vouchers: John Wiley and J. Guthrie Blue. 


Illinois, University of. Fourth Biennial Symposium on 
Animal Reproduction. University of Iinois, Urbana, 
June 18-20, 1959. Address P. J. Dziuk, 111 Animal Ge- 
netics, University of Illinois, Urbana, for further infor- 
mation. 


South Carolina Association of Veterinarians. Annual sum- 
mer meeting. Clemson House, Clemson, S. Car., June 
18-20, 1959. B. C. McLean, 808 Linden St., Aiken, S. 
Car., program chairman. 


California Veterinary Medical Association. Seventy-first an- 
nual meeting. Miramar Hotel, Santa Monica, Calif., June 
21-23, 1959. Chas. S. Travers, 3004 16th St., San Fran- 
cisco, executive secretary. 


Maritime Veterinary Associations, joint conference. Mount 
Allison University, Sackville, New Brunswick, June 23- 
25, 1959. P. D. McKercher, Box 310, Sackville, general 
chairman. 

North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association. Fifty- 
eighth annual summer meeting. Morehead Biltmore 
Hotel, Morehead City, June 23-25, 1959. J. T. Dixon, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Kentucky Veterinary Medical Association. Forty-eighth an- 
nual convention. Sheraton-Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky., July 13-14, 1959. L. S. Shirrell, 545 East Main St., 
Frankfort, secretary. 


Ninety-Sixth Annual Meeting, American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, and Third Pan American of 
Veterinary Medicine. Joint meeting. Kansas City, Mo., 
Aug. 23-27, 1959. H. E. Kingman, Jr., executive-secre- 
tary, AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
B. D. Blood, secretary-general, Directing Council, Pan 
American Congress of Veterinary Medicine, P.O. Box 
99, Azul, F.C.N.G.R., Argentina, S.A. 


Foreign Meetings 


Veterinary Symposium in Israel (with International Farmers 
Convention); Veterinary Institute, Beit-Dagan, Israel, 
May 10-12, 1959. Dr. A. Kimron, Veterinary Institute, 
director. (Particulars are + obtainable from Dr. H. B. 
Newman, American Veterinarians for Israel, Box 145, 
Merrifield, Va. 

a Veterinary Congress. Sixteenth session. Ma- 

Spain, May 21-27, 1959. Prof. Pedro Carda A., 
canal secretary, Calle Villanueva 11, Madrid. 


U.S. COMMITTEE: Dr. W. A. Hagan, chairman, 
New York State Veterinary College, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Dr. J. G. Hardenbergh, secretary, 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Third World Congress on Fertility and Sterility. Amster- 
dam, Holland, June 7-13, 1959. Dr. L. I. Swaab, 
Agnietenstraat 4, Amsterdam, Holland, honorary 
tary. 
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Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


ALABAMA—Central Alabama Veterinary Medical Associa- 
month. 


secretary-treasurer. 
Jefferson County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month. Dan P. Griswold, Jr., 
714 S. 39th St., Birmingham, secretary. 

Mobile-Baldwin Counties Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Tuesday of each month. W. David Gross, 771 
Holcombe Ave., Mobile, Ala., 

North Alabama Veterinary Medical Association, the sec- 
ond Thursday of November, Loa March, May, July, 
and September, in Decatur, Ala. Ray A. Ashwander, 
P.O. Box 1767, Decatur, Ala., secretary. 


Northeast Alabama Veterinary Medical Association, the 


THE FUNGUS DIAGNOSTIC SERVICES 
® Prepared Plastic Plates for culture 
inoculation. 
@ Easy to use. 
®@ Economical (12 for $2.50). 
Sample on request. 


7 Watchung Avenue Plainfield, N.J. 


Tuesday of February, April, July, September, and De- 
cember. Herb Warren, 3004 16th Sr., San Francisco, 
Calif., executive secretary. 


Central California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. Paul S. Chaffee, 2333 
McKinley Ave., Fresno, Calif., secretary. 


Humboldt-Del Norte Counties Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the second Tuesday of January, May, Septem- 


ber, and November. Dr. C. A. Lamb, 2835 Dolbeer St., 
Eureka, Calif., secretary. 


tion, the second Tuesday of each month. J. W. Langley, Kern County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Jr., P.O. Box 5013, Phoenix, Ariz., secretary. Thursday evening of the month. James L. Frederickson, 
Southern Arizona Veterinary Medical Association, the 17 Nile St., Bakersfield, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 
third Wednesday of each month at 7:30 p.m. Gwyn Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical sant 

- ary ical Association, the first Thurs- 
Chapin, 2215 E. Calle Vista, Tuscon, Ariz., secretary. day of each month. William P. Matulich, P. O. Box 


ARKANSAS—Pulaski C Vv. Medical $ 121, San Luis Obispo, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 

the second Tuesday of each month. Harvie R. Eile. 34 Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Association, the 
, Belmont Drive, Little Rock, Ark., secretary-treasurer. third Wednesday of each month. V. Todorovic, 47 
| CALIFORNIA—Ala: ” Veteri Medical Manon Ave., Watsonville, Calif., secretary. 
Association, the fourth Wednesday of Jan., March, May, Northern California Association of Veterinarians, the 
June, Aug., Oct., and Nov. John S. Blackard, 420 second Tuesday of the month. Andrew F. Giambroni, 
Appian Way, Richmond, Calif., secretary. P.O. Box 782, Red Bluff, Calif., secretary. 


Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, the second (Continued on adv, p. 33) 


tested medicinals direct by mail 


10 ce Procaine Penicillin — Aqueous Suspension Penicillin Tablets — Soluble — 
“300,000 Units per ce 10 Vials $3.10 200,000 Units 100 2.40 
Standard Brand Expires February 1960 100 ” 26.00 1000 21.50 
1000 240.00 5000 100.00 
10ce Penicillin — 400,000 Units 
with 1/2 gm Dihydrostreptomycin in 
— Aqueous Suspension 6.00 Penicillin with Triple Sulfas — 
Standard Brand Expires September 1959 100 " 55.00 100 4.00 
500.00 1000 36.00 
100cc Pfizer Procaine Penicillin 1 Vial 2.70 
suspension 300,000 units Sec Acth-Gel — 40 units « Viel $2.50 
SViats 12.50 Standard 10 Vials 22.50 
expires Jonvary 1961 10 Vials 100 Vials 210.00 


100 Chioromycetin Capsules 250 29.75 
10cc Dihydrostreptomycin Solution — 

gm. per cc 10 Vials 5.70 100 Chicoromycetin Capsules 100 mg 13.25 

Expires January 1962 es “ 52.00 Prednisone or Prednisolone 5 mg— 
1000 480.00 Specify 100 4.10 

100ce Pfizer « 1 Vial 4.95 1 
expires January 1962 5 Vials 23.00 5000 170.00 

10 Vials a 
100 Vials 400.00 Vitamin B-12—1000 Mcg. per cc 

Penicillin Tablets — Soluble — Crystalline — U.S.P. 1 Viel 2.25 
100,090 Units 100 1.35 10 Vials 20.00 
1000 12.00 100 Vials 185.00 
5000 53.00 1000 Vials 1750.00 


Minimum Shipping Order $25.00. Postage prepaid check with order 


VETERINARY MEDICINE SUPPLY CORP. tm, 


Cable: Herblews New York Phone Michigan 1-5650 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


nationally known antibiotics, therapeutics, hormones, 
biologicals, vitamins and pharmaceuticals for all animals 


Chambers, 4307 Normanbridge Rd Montg< mery Ala., 
second Tuesday of every ocher monch. Leonard J. Hill, 
ARIZONA—Central Arizona Veterinary Medical Associa- am 
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% ore than any other professional man, 

CS M the practicing veterinarian knows 
that his most valuable asset is time. In 
any area of his practice, the success of his 

therapy cannot be measured by results 

alone; he is a busy man whose time must 

be used 


arch have designed an 
terial agent which, from its conception, 
was meant to the needs 


eteTinarian from return 
calls and minimizing stress-producing 
handling. 
The most exciting development in sulfa 
therapy in 20 years 
SULFABROM gives you all the benefits 
of sulfa efficacy and at the same time 
helps eliminate the necessity for frequent 
administration. Thus, SULFABROM is 
produces economical—your initial expenditure is 
sulfa-low and decreased total dosage 
brings cost down even lower. 


therapeutic SULFABROM, administered orally or 


12 18 24 


6 
blood ieveils lasting up to 48 hour 
in cattl 


©merck & CO., IM, 


* TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC, FOR SODIUM SULFABROMOMETHAZINE. 


ne 
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producés effective therapeutic blood 
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concept in sulfonamide therapy 


SULFABROM is a bromine-substituted sulfamethazine developed by Merck research workers. 
This new antibacterial agent is the only sulfa product available exclusively to veterinarians. 


intraperitoneally to cattle, produces effec- 
tive blood levels lasting up to 48 hours— 
frequently long enough to eliminate any 
repetition of dosage. 


ABROM — quickly absorbed, 

slowly excreted 
Although SULFABROM is notable fo 
producing effective levels in rapid time, 
once it has entered the blood stream its 
speed of action slows down considerably. 
SULFABROM is excreted very slowly; 
this accounts for its long-lasting effect. In 

e, detectable amounts may be present 
in the Trige for as long as six days. Blood 
levels remain high, sometimes for as long 
as 53 to 60 hours. Awd, because it is ex- 
creted so slowly, seldom is tke amount of 
SULFABROM passing through“the uri- 
nary tract ever large enough to ca 
crystalluria. 
SULFABROM-— effective against a 
broad range of infection 
By maintaining a high sulfonamide level 
in the tissues, SULFABROM minimizes 
the emergence of resistant strains of most 


enough to combat effectively both gram- 

negative and gram-positive organisms in- 

cluding those responsible for: 

calf diphtheria “recovery in 48 hours”; 

acute septic mastitis “uneventful 

recovery”; 

metritis “back on feed and eating nor- 
in two days; 

foot rdtin 48 hours the cow was able to 

stand and started to eat’; 

pneumonia “in five~days’ time this calf 

was back to normal”’;! 

as well as scours, winter dysentery>cocci- 

diosis, shipping fever, listereilosis and 

miscellaneous infectious conditions, such 

as peritonitis and infected wounds. 


SULFABROM —single-dose sulfa ther- 
apy available exclusively to veteri- 
narians 

sum, SULFABROM represents the 
very Tatest advance in sulfa therapy. Effec- 
tive againsta full range of infectious dis- 
eases, economical use by any standards, 
SULFABROM is yotx_answer to the 
pressing problem of repeat Calls and han- 


pathogens. SULFABROM exerts its anti- dling time in the treatment o nost 
bacterial effect at the cellular level long any infection. 
30 36 42 48 


DOSAGE (in cattle) 


SULFACROM Boluses 

60-90 mg. (1.0-1.5 grains)/Ib. of body weight, orally —for 
sustained levels 

SULFABROM Buffered Powder 
15-30 mg. (0.25-0.5 grains)/Ib., intr 
levels 

30-60 (0.5-1.0 grains)/Ib., intraperitoneally —for rapid, 
sustai levels 

60-90 mg. (1.0-1.5 grains)/Ib., orally, as a drench—for con- 
venient levels 


ly —for i 


Supplied as 

SULFABROM Buffered Powder — 1-Ib. bottles 
SULFABROM 15 Gm. Boluses — packages of 5 and 50 
SULFABROM 4 Gm. Boiuses — packages of 5 and 50 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 
Chemical Division 
Rahway, New Jersey 


VETERINARY 


1. CASE REPORTS IN MERCK & CO., INC. FILES, 


FOR AN OLD 


A NEW REMEDY INA NEW PACKAGE 


DIAGNOSIS: 
MEDICATION: 


PROGNOSIS: 


PACKAGE: 


MASTITIS 


SPECIAL 
FORMULA 
NO. 17900* 


Hydrocortisone — combats 
inflammation 
combat 
lymyxin 
Procaine Penicillin § ‘nfection 


Excellent, even 
in advanced cases 


XPRESIT 


A disposable, easy-to-use container-applicator 
permitting rapid introduction of a complete dose 
through the teat canal. 


Available in economical cartons of 12 Xpresits, 
each of which contains 10 cc. of the active 
ingredients in a nonirritating, milk-miscible base. 


Try SPECIAL FORMULA NO. 17900 in the 
XPRESIT container on your next mastitic case. 
Veterinary Division / THE UPJOHN COMPANY / Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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section of 
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North San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Hotel Co- 
yell, in Modesto, Calif. T. J. Carleton, 325 W. Locke- 
ford St., Lodi, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Monday of each month. R. Y. Foos, P.O. Box 955, 
Victorville, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Orange County Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. H. M. Stanton, 1122 S.E. U.S. 
Highway 101, Tustin, Calif., secretary. 


Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the 
Monday of the month. R. M. Grandfield, 416 oe 
Rd., San Mateo, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of the month. R. R. Rediske, 833 Vallejo 
Ave., Novato, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of the month. E. C. Story, 4819 ““V”’ 
Se., Sacramento 17, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


San Diego County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of the month. Robert F. Burns, 7572 
North Ave., Lemon Grove, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


San Fernando Valley Chapter SCVMA, the second Tues- 
day of each month at 7:30 p.m., Hody’s Restaurant, 
North Hollywood, Calif. Dr. V. H. Austin, 14931 
Oxnard St., Van Nuys, secretary-treasurer. 


San Fernando Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Friday of each month at the Casa Escobar Restau- 
rant in Studio City. John Chudacoff, 7912 Sepulveda 
Bivd., Van Nuys, Calif., secretary. 


Santa Barbara-Ventura Counties Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, every three months, no set date. Gerald M. 
Clark, 5415 8th St., Carpinteria, Calif., secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Santa Clara Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Tuesday of the month. Robert L. King, 1269 Grant 
Se., Santa Clara, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Southern California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of the month. Mr. Don Mahan, 
executive secretary. 


COLORADO—Denver Area Veterinary Medical Society, 
the fourth Tuesday of every month. Gene M. Bierhaus, 
2896 S. Federal Blvd., Englewood, Colo., secretary- 
treasurer. 


Northern Colorado Veterinary Medical Society, the first 
Wednesday of each month, in Fort Collins. Dr. James 
Voss, Veterinary Hospital, Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins, Colo., secretary. 


DELAWARE—New Castle County Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the first Tuesday of each oy at 9:00 p.m. 
in the Hotel Rodney, Wilmington, Del. A. P. Mayer, 
Je., R.F.D. 2, Newark, Del., secretary-treasurer. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—District of Columbia Veter- 
inary Medical Association, the second Lag | evenings 
of January, March, May, and October. R. B. Gochenour, 
10109 Ashwood Dr., Kensington, Md., secretary-treasurer. 


FLORIDA—Big Bend Veterinary Medical Association, meets 
the first Sunday of each month at 5:00 p. m., at the 
Tallahassee Dining Room, Tallahassee. C. Paul Vickers, 
P.O. Box 309, Tallahassee, secretary. 


Central Florida Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Friday of each month at 8:00 p. m., place specified 
monthly. L. R. Poe, 753 W. Fairbanks Ave., Winter 


Two. things 
You cau do about 


OMFe 


Trade Mark 


“The Best of the Litter’’ 


This is a clay litter that seplncne and ond 
sawdust in kitty's comfort station. It is pro- 
duced from Porter Creek Deposit Clay that has 
an absorbency up to 120% of its weight in 
liquid — — much like a sponge. “CAT 
COMFORT" orizes as it dries rapidly. 
Already in use in thousands of homes and var- 
ious animal hospitals. YOU CAN DO THIS: 


No. 2 


Recommend it to your clients. (A 5 Ib. bag 
will be sent you Ry | (postpaid) for your own 
inspection and use in your clinic.) It's clean. 


No dust — no muss — no fuss. Keeps cats 
cleaner and sweeter smelling — and the cats 
like it, too! 


A disposable paper- 
board folding box, 
also available, holds 
the litter. 

Use “CAT COM- 
FORT" and the at- 
tractive green dis- 
posable boxes in your 
own hospital to keep 
your place clean, 
sanitary and without 
odors. 


“CAT COMFORT" is 
packed in 5, 10, 25 
and 50 pound at- 
tractive multi-colored 
heavy paper 


° 


Sold by dealers 
through our dis- 
tributors. May 
we send name of 
nearest source of 
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Park, Fla., secretary-treasurer. supply? 
Florida West Coast Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Wednesday of each month at the Lighthouse Produced by tod IE ae 
Inn, St. Petersburg. Fred Jones, 3606 S. Dale Mabry, Tennessee : y ue 
Tampa, Fla., secretary. Absorbent 
Jacksonville Veterinary Medical Association, the first Clay Co., St a 
Thursday of every month. Dodson’s Restaurant, Stephen Paris, Tenn. ee, 
C. Hite, 5807 105th St., Jacksonville 10, Fla., secretary. aa 


epical corticosteroid-antibiotic therapy for superficial 
infections of the external ear and ear canal (otitis 
externa, running ears, abscesses, etc.), and many derma- 
tologic disorders of small animals. Recommended for use 
in association with Mycostatin Ointment Veterinary for 
anti-inflammatory, anti-bacterial, anti-fungal therapy. 
Florinef-S is indicated for otitis externa (running or ab- 
scessed ears); dermatitis (eczematoid, contact), anogenital 
pruritis, pustular folliculitis and related infections. 
Florinef-S reduces erythema and swelling, suppresses 
eruptions, subdues itching with 10 to 25 times the anti- 
inflammatory action of hydrocortisone; and combats 
infection with both bacteriostatic and bacteri- 
cidal action. 
Simultaneously with the application of Florinef-S, anti- 
fungal therapy with Mycostatin is recommended for the 
control of monilial overgrowth, one of the principal 
causes of “chronic ears.” Florinef-S is “non-messy” due 
to its aqueous, emollient base. Supplied in 15 cc. plastic 
squeeze 


@OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 1959 


VETERINARY 
SPECIALTIES 


Topical antibiotic therapy for mycotic infections of the 
external ear and ear canal (“chronic ears’), skin, hair 
roots, feathers, nails, claws, etc. Recommended for use 
in association with Florinef-S for anti-fungal, anti- 
inflammatory, anti-bacterial therapy. 

Many persistent and recurring infections of the external 
ear and ear canal (‘chronic ears’) are often attributed 
to bacteria, or other agents, when in reality the etiologic 
organism is mycotic. Mycostatin is the only antibiotic 
specific against Candida albicans (monilia) — one of the 
principal causes of “chronic ears.’ Previously hard-to- 
treat dermatomycoses usually respond promptly and 
monial lesions usually improve 48 to 72 hours after 
therapy has been initiated. 


Anti-fungal therapy with Mycostatin is recommended 
simultaneously with anti-inflammatory, anti-bacterial 
therapy with Florinef-S to control monilial overgrowth 
effectively. The superior ointment base (Plastibase®) 
rapidly releases the anti-fungal antibiotic. Mycostatin is 
supplied in 15 and 30 gm. tubes. 


FLORINEF, SPECTROCIN, MYCOSTATIN and PLASTIBASE are 


Squibb 


SQUIBB 


with well-earned prominence in 
the veterinary armamentarium 


A highly successful treatment for nymphomania (fre- 
quent or constant heat in cows, or failure to come into 
estrus due to cystic ovaries). 


Follutein, a sterile extract of the anterior-pituitary-like 
sex hormone (chorionic gonadotrophin) found in human 
Pregnancy urine, has proved remarkably effective in 
establishing a normal estrus rhythm in cows having ab- 
normal cycles due to the presence of cystic ovaries. When 
ovarian cysts fail to rupture in the normal manner, the 
hormone contained in their fluid disrupts the normal 
reproductive cycle. If ruptured mechanically, cysts tend 
fo recur. 


Cows become quiet 24 to 48 hours after one 10,000 unit 
injection of Follutein, usually followed by marked reduc- 
tion in size of ovaries and establishment of normal estrus 
cycle in non-breeders. Follutein is supplied in packages 
of 10,000 international units with diluent. 


SQUIBB 


cone? 


—-A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 


Safe, highly effective oral therapy for enteric dis- 
turbances in domestic animals, caused by streptomycin- 
sensitive organisms. Particularly recommended for 
scours and related disorders of calves; also highly 
effective in small animals to combat enteritis conditions. 


Strekacin contains 4 proven therapeutic agents for the 
treatment of enteric conditions of cows, calves, swine and 
other domestic animals. 

Streptomycin plus pectin act synergistically and far sur- 
pass the ability of streptomycin alone to eliminate path- 
ogenic intestinal organisms. Bismuth forms a protective 
coating which soothes irritated intestinal mucusa and 
exerts a sedative effect. Kaolin, a highly effective ab- 
sorbent, removes toxins and toxic products. Strekacin is 
supplied in 1-pint bottles and is easily administered in 
drinking water or by individual dose syringe. 


Florinef-S, Mycostatin, Follutein, and Strekacin ore available 
from your veterina: Squibb branch. 


s y , Or nearest 
For additional information write: SQUIBB, Veterinary 
Deportment, 745 Fifth 


New 


Avenue, New York 


ae 2 
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Suwannee Valley ne Sei, the fourth Tues- 
day of each month, 1 Thomas, Gainesville. G. L. 
Burch, P.O. Ocals, Fla., secretary-treasurer. 
Volusia County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Thursday of each month. Robert E. Cope, 127 


BROKEN TEETH 


—repaired in bottom clipper blades. 


Top and bottom blades sharpened ) E. Mason, Daytona Beach, Fla., secretary. 
match, Save money—Guarant GEORGIA—Atlanta Veterinary Medical Society, the third 
— Prices on Thursday of each month at the Elk’s Home, 726 Peach- 
HIGHLY SPECIALIZED SHARP tree St., Atlanta. Clare L. Bromley, 634 Northside Dr., 
and Steuart c ippers. % second Monday of each month at 8:00 p.m., at the Towa 


Tavern, Augusta, Ga. J. A. Schmitz, 1711 ‘Gwinnett =. 

Augusta, Ga., secretary. 

North Georgia Veterinary Medical Association, quarterly, 

no set date, the spring meeting at the Veterinary School, 

Athens, Ga. S. J. Shirley, Commerce, Ga., secretary. 

CLIPPER CEAVIE Southeast Georgia Veterinary Medical Association, 
quarterly, date and meeting place varies. Hugh F. Arun- 

del, P.O. Box 153, Statesboro, Ga., secretary. 

Northwest Florida Veterinary Medical Society, third South Georgia Veterinary Medical Association, the 

Wednesday of each month, time and place specified second Sunday of each quarter at 3:30 p.m., at the 


Prompt 17 years 


monthly. John Webb, P.O. "Box 183, Cantonment, Fia., Radium Springs Hotel, Albany, Ga. M. W. Hale, Route 
secretary-treasurer. 2, Tifton, Ga., secretary. 

Palm Beach Veterinary Society, the last Thursday of each = J, 1 {NOIS—Central Illinois Veterinary Medical Association, 
month in the county office building at 810 Datura St., June 9, Sept. 9, and Dec. 10, 1959. Paul B. 


West Palm Beach. B. W. Bigger, 2833 S. 4th St., Fort Doby, 4 Owens Lane, Springfield, secretary. 


LA he fourth Tt Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the second 

y Tuesday of each month, Charles H. Armstrong, 1021 
day of each month in Bartow, Fla. John S. Haromy, Davis St., E omen 

Route #1, Box 107-A, Lake Wales, Fla., secretary. ne | RSE = 


South Florida Veterinary Society, the third Wednesday S INDIANA—Central Indiana Veterinary Medical 
each month. Time and place specified monthly. Joe B. 
O’Quinn, 1690 E. 4th, Hialeah, Fla., secretary. 224 N. Mill St., secretary-treasurer. 


-GHOR-LINE- 
Hydraulic Lift 
Operating 
Table 


Available 

as follows: 
#550 With white por- 
celain enameled base and 
white porcelain enameled 
top. 

#552 With white porcelain 
enameled base and stain- 
less steel top. 

#553 With pastel green 
porcelain enameled = 
and stainless steel top. 


Top drawn from one piece with round corners; 


no welding or seams, no sharp edges exposed. Size From leading 
22 x 60 inches. Veterinary 


All trim parts @ are chrome plated 
Height of top can be adjusted from a low of 29'/2 inches 
to high of 391, inches. 


SCHROER MANUFACTURING CO., 2221 Campbell, Kansas City 8, Mo. 
Manufacturers of complete line of veterinary tables—Animal 
cages—instruments and equipment 
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DOGS 
HAVE 
“FAVORITES, 


T00 When offered free choice, nearly all normal 
dogs (and many sick and convalescent ones) 
will eat Caminal-S . . . the balanced vitamin- 
mineral tablet with canine high palatability 
factor. 


The Armour canine high palatability factor is 
the result of extensive research. The factor con- 
sists of a number of cultured and glandular 
derivatives scientifically blended to give 
Caminal-S the odor, taste and crunch that is 
appealing to dogs. 

Caminal-S is an excellent dispensing item . . . 
simple to administer. Tablets are generally ac- 
cepted free choice, but even finicky dogs eat 
their food with relish when Caminal-S tablets 
are crumbled over it. And Caminal-S is a su- 
perior coat conditioner, giving a sheen ordi- 
narily seen only in show dogs. 


For correction or prevention of vitamin-min- 
eral deficiencies in dogs 


CAMINAL-S 


SNIFF 


THE VITAMIN-MINERAL TABLET WITH TASTE APPEAL 
CRUNCH 


in botties of 50 tab/ets 


ARMOUR 


= VETERINARY LABORATORIES + KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 
® 
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Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of every month except July and December, at 
the Hotel LaSalle, South Bend, Ind. Stanton Williamson, 
217 W. Chippewa St., South Bend, Ind., secretary. 
Tenth District Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. J. S. Baker, oo. Bes Se. 
Pendleton, Ind., secretary. 


IOWA—Cedar Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Monday of each month, except January, July, 
August, and October in Black’s Tea Room, Waterloo, 
Iowa. A. J. Cotten, P.O. Box 183, Grundy Center, sec- 
retary. 

Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Monday of each month, except June, July, and — 
at 6:30 p.m., Breeze House, Ankeny, Iowa. John Herrick, 
202 S. Hazel Ave., Ames, secretary. 

Coon Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month, September through May, at 
7:30 p.m., Cobblestone Inn, Storm Lake, Iowa. Robert 
McCutcheon, Holstein, secretary. 

East Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Society, the Second 
Thursday of each month at 6:30 p.m., usually in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. T. F. Bartley, P.O. Box 454, Cedar 
Rapids, secretary. 

Fayette County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of each month at 6:30 p.m. in West 
Union, Iowa. H. J. Morgan, West Union, secretary. 
Lakes Veterinary Association, the first Tuesday of each 
month, through May, at 6:30 p.m., at the 
Gardson Hotel, Estherville, Iowa. Barry Barnes, P.O. 
Box 162, Milford, secretary. 

North Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of April, at the Warden Hotel, Fort 


Dodge, Iowa. H. Engelbrecht, P. O. Box 797, Fort 
Dodge, secretary. 

Northeast Iowa-Southern Minnesota Veterinary Associa- 
tion, the = Tuesday of February, May, August, and 
November the Wisneslick Hotel, Decorah, Iowa, 
6:30 p.m. Donald E. Moore, Box 178, Decorah, Iowa, 
secretary. 

Northwest Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of February, May, September, and De- 
cember, at the Community Bidg., Sheldon. W. Ver Meer 
Hull, secretary. 

Southeastern Iowa Veterinary Association, the first Tues- 
day of each month at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. Warren Kil- 
patrick, Mediapolis, secretary. 

Southwestern Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
first Tuesday of April and October, Hotel Chieftain, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. J. P. Stream, 202 S. Stone St., 
Creston, secretary. 

Upper lowa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month at 7:00 p.m., at All Vets Center, 
Clear Lake, lowa. W. A. Danker, Dows, towa, secretary. 


KENTUCKY—Central Kentucky Veterinary Medical Asso- 


ciation, the first Wednesday of each month. R. H. Fol- 
som, P.O. Box 323, Danville, Ky., secretary. 


Jefferson County Veterinary Society of Kentucky, Inc., 
the first Wednesday of each month in Louisville or 
within a radius of 50 miles, except January, May, and 
July. G. R. Comfort, 2102 Reynolds Lane, Louisville, 
Ky., secretary-treasurer. 


MARYLAND—Baltimore City Veterinary Medical Associa- 


tion, the second Thursday of each month, September 
through May (except December), at 9:00 p.m., at the 


The “BIG 3” SERIES 
of CLIPPER BLADE 


GRINDERS 


will save you time and money too! 


> en Ray's scientifically designed and engineered grinders assure you of blades 
correctly ground to professional sharpness every time. 
Easy to Use. No previous experience or special skill necessary. Just remove 
blades from my ag? . ++ place on grinder — THAT'S ALL! 

Avoid waiting 


‘or blades. Save on periodic grinding costs. 


complete 

grinding ensemble 
. « « the ultimate in 
versatility — HONES, 
GRINDS, SHARPENS & 
POLISHES (note protective 

guard & adjustable grinding rail) 


Royal 6—6” Metal Disc & Stone Wheel 
Royal 7—7” Metal Disc & Stone Wheel 


the REGULAR 
The economy model 
excellent honing and pol- 
ishing results 

Model A-6” Metal Disc 
Model C-7” Metal Disc 
Model B-9” Metal Disc 


the IMPERIAL 
Fast grinding stone wheel that 
guarantees super sharp blades 
every time (note protective guard 
ring and adjustable grinding rail) 
imperial 6-6" Stone wheel 
imperial 7-7” Stone wheel 
imperial 8-8” Stone wheel 
For FREE literature & information ask your dealer, or write 


SUN RAY HAIR PREPARATIONS CO. 


2404 Fuller St., New York 61, N. Y. 


NEW Patent BLADE HOLDER 
with every Sun Ray grinder 
Simplifies grinding — saves wear — 

prevents abrasions 
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Md. Leonard D. Krinsky, 6111 Hartford Rd., Baltimore, 
Md., secretary. 

MICHIGAN—Central Veterinary Medical Asso- 


Michigan 
Jerry Fries, 2070 E. Main St., Owosso, Mich., secretary. 


Mid-State Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Thursday of each month with the exception of November 
and December. Robert W. Acton, 4110 Spring Rd., Jack- 
son, Mich. 

Saginaw Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the last 
Wednesday of each month. Alvin R. Conquest, P.O. Box 
514, Grand Blanc, Mich., secretary. 


Southeastern Michigan Medical Association, 
the fourth Wednesday of every month a through 
May. Louis J. Rossoni, 24531 Princeton Ave., Dearborn 

8, Mich., secretary. 


MISSOURI—Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the first Friday of each month cee Joly -—< 
August), at the Coronado Hotel, Lindell 
Spring Ave., St. Louis, Mo., at 8 p.m. 
4877 Natural Bridge Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo., secretary. 


Kansas Ae Veterinary Medical Association and Kansas 
City Animal Hospital Association, the a... 
Sete at of each month at the Hotel President, Kansas 

City, Mo. Robert E. Guilfoil, 18 N. 2nd St., Kansas 
City 18, Kan., secretary. 


NEVADA—Western Nevada Veterinary Society, the first 
Tuesday of each month. Paul S. Silva, 1170 Airport 
Road, Reno, Nev., secretary. 


NEW JERSEY—Central New Jersey Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Thursday of November, January, 
March, and May at Old Hights Inn, Hightstown, N. J. 
David C. Tudor, R.D. 1, Box 284A, Cranbury, N. J., 
secretary. 

Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday evening of each month frum Octo- 
ber through April, except December, at the Irvington 
House, 925 id Ave., Irvington, N.J. Bernard 
M. Weiner, 787 Clinton Ave., Newark, N.J., secretary. 


Northern New Jersey Veterinary Association, the fourth 
Tuesday of each month at the Elks Club, Hackensack. 
James R. Tanzola, Upper Saddle River, N.J., secretary. 


Northwest Jersey Veterinary Society, the third Wednes- 
day of every odd month. G. L. Smith, P.O. Box 938, 
Trenton, N.J., secretary. 


South New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month at the Collmont Diner, 
Collingswood, N.J. Marvin Rothman, 718 Dwight Ave., 
Collingswood, N.J., secretary. 


NEW MEXICO—Bernalillo County Veterinary Practitioners 
Association, third Wednesday of oa eae month, Fez Club, 
Albuquerque, N.M. Jack Ambrose, 3018 N. Rio Grande 
Bivd., Albuquerque, secretary-treasurer. 


NEW YORK—New York City, Inc., Veterinary Medical 
Association of, the first Wednesday of each month at 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 2 East 63rd St., 
New York City. C. E. DeCamp, 43 West 6ist St., New 
York 23, N. Y., secretary. 


Monroe County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of even-numbered months except August. Irwin 
Bircher, 50 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y., secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Central Carolina Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, the second Wednesday of each month 
at 7:00 p.m. in the O’Henry Hotel, Greensboro. C. G. 
Sims, 2450 Battleground Ave., Greensboro, N. Car., 
secretary. 


Eastern North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Friday of each month, time and place specified 
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monthly. Byron H. Brow, Box 453, Goldsboro, N. Car., 
secretary. 

Piedmont Veterinary Medical Association, the last Friday 
of each month. J. G. Martin, Boone, N. Car., secretary. 
Twin Carolinas Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Friday of each month at Orange Bow! Restaurant, 
Rockingham, N. Car., at 7:30 p.m. J. E. Currie, 690 
N. Leak St., Southern Pines, N. Car., secretary. 
Western North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Thursday of every month at 7:00 p.m. in 
the George Vanderbilt Hotel, Asheville, N. Car. Viiu 
Lind, 346 State St., Marion, N. Car., secretary. 


OHIO—Cincinnati Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of every month at Shuller’s Wigwam, 


LCURTS| 
Whleomes 


August 23-27, 1959 
CURTS Laboratories, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Veterinary Pharmaceuticals Since 1918 
73 Central Ave. Kansas City 18, Kansas 
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PATENT PENDING 


difference...in 


NEO-VAC 


ERYSIPELAS-BACTERIN 


...and here’s why it makes a difference 


* Longer Immunity 


* Well Tolerated 
* Lower Dosage 


DIAMOND 


z makes the 
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6210 Hamilton Ave., at North Bend Road. G. C. Lewis, 
451 E. Galbraith Rd. Cincinnati, Ohio, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Columbus Academy of Veterinary Medicine, every month, 
September through May. E. M. Simonson, 3120 Valley 
View Dr., Columbus, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Cuyahoga County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
firss Wednesday in September, October, 

February, March, April and May, at 9:00 p.m. at the 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. F. A. Coy, 8208 Carnegie 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, secretary. 


Dayton Veterinary Medical Association, the third Tues- 
day of every month. O. W. Fallang, 6941 Far Hills Ave., 
Dayton, secretary. 


Killbuck Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of alternate months beginning with February. 
C. Gale, Wooster, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Mahoning County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
Fourth Tuesday of each month, at 9:00 p.m., Youngstown 
Maennerchor Club, Youngstown, Ohio. Sam Segall, 
2935 Glenwood Ave., Youngstown, secretary. 


Miami Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of December, March, June, and September. 
J. M. Westfall, Greenville, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


North Central Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month except during the sum- 
mer. R. W. McClung, Tiffin, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Northwestern Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of March and July. C. S. Alvanos, 1683 
W. Bancroft St., Toledo, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Stark County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of every month, at McBrides Emerald Lounge, 


Canton, Ohio. M. L. Willen, 4423 Tuscarawas St., 
Canton, Ohio, secretary. 

Summit County Veterinary Medical Association, the last 
Tuesday of every month (except June, July, and August), 
at the Mayflower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. M. L. Scott, 
42 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Tri-County Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of January, May, and September. Mrs. R. 
Slusher, Mason, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma County Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the second Wednesday of every month, 7:30 
p.m., Patrick’s Foods Cafe, 1016 N.W. 23rd St., Okla- 
homa City. Claude A. Tigert, 3032 N.W. 68th St., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., secretary. 


Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third Thurs- 
day of each month in Directors’ Parlor of the Brook- 
side State Bank, Tulsa, Okla. Arlen D. Hill, 5302 E. 
llth St., Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 


Tulsa Association of Small Animal Veterinarians, first 
and third Mondays, City-County Health Dept. T. E. 
Messler, 3104 E. Sist St., Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 


OREGON—Portland Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month, at 7:30 p.m. Ireland's 
Restaurant, Lloyds, 718 N.E. 12th 

Donald L. Moyer, 8415 S.E. McLoughlin Bi , Portland 
2, Ore., secretary. 


Willamette Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month, except July and August, at the 
Marion Hotel, Salem. Robert J. Mallorie, P.O. Box 
155, Silverton, Ore., secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Keystone Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Uni- 


at teat dilator prior to 


application 


expanded teat dilator 


Thanks to your steadily increasing demand 


the price of 


SELF-EXPANDING TEAT DILATORS BENGEN 


has been reduced by 13.3%, ! 


A glance at these pictures convinces 
you that this is not just a teat plug 
but a dilator; thence your demand. 


Due to your continuous patronage 
we were able to resist lucrative 
offers for over-the-counter sale of 
this product. 


We are happy to be able to an- 
nounce this price reduction, a very 
unusual move these days. 


Supplied now in one single size box 
of 20 dilators with lubricant. 


Order from your ethical distributor or directly from 
Sole Importer 
Dr. S. Jackson 
4713 Colorado Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 60 Eastern Avenue, Brampton, Ontario, Canada 
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U5 KEEP 
THE THINGS 
WORTH KEEPING 


This is Commander W. 
R. Anderson of the Nau- 
tilus, world’s first atomic- 
powered submarine. 

Working day after day 
in the first line of Amer- 
ica’s defense force, he sees 
the need for peace first- 
hand—knows that it’s a 
matter of life or death. 
And he knows, too, that 
peace doesn’t come easy 
or cheap. Peace costs 
money. 

Not only money for 
strength to keep the 
peace. Money for science 
and education to help 
find lasting peace. And 
money saved by individ- 
uals, to keep our econ- 
omy sound. 

We can’t all be Sub 
Commanders. But we can 
all help strengthen Amer- 
ica’s Peace Power, simply 
by buying Bonds for a 
stronger, safer America. 
Every Bond you buy 
helps. Couldn’t you buy 
a few extra? 


HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICA’S PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. dove this advertisi Treasury Department thanks 
Advertising Council and this magazine see Yor thet their patriotic donation. y , 
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versity of Pennsylvania School of Veterinary Medicine. 
Raymend C. Snyder, N.E. Corner 47th St. and Hazel 
Ave., Philadelphia 43, Pa., secretary. 

Lehigh Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of each month. Stewart Rockwell, 10th and 
Chestnut Sts., Emmaus, Pa., secretary. 

Pennsylvania Northern Tier Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Wednesday of each odd numbered month. 
R. L. Michel, Troy, Pa., secretary. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Piedmont Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the third Wednesday of each month at the Fair- 
forest Hotel, Union, §. Car. Worth Lanier, York, S. 
Car., secretary. 

Georgia-Carolina Veterinary Medical Association—see 
GEORGIA. 

TEXAS—Coastal Bend Veterinary Association, the second 

Wednesday of each month. Jack E. Habluertzel, Route 
1, Box 65-N, Ingleside, Texas, secretary. 
Dallas County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Tuesday of each month at 7:30 p.m., at a place to be 
specified. Frank N. Black, 12830 Preston Rd., Dallas, 
Texas, corresponding secretary. 


VIRGINIA—Central Virginia Veterinary Association, the 
second Thursday of each month at 8:00 p. m., except 
July and August, at a place in Richmond to be an- 
nounced monthly. Edwin M. Crawford, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Northern Virginia Veterinary Conference Asseciation, 
the second Tuesday of each month. T. P. Koudelka, 
P.O. Box 694, Harrisonburg, Va., secretary. 

Northern Virginia Veterinary Society, the second Wednes- 
day of every third month. Meeting place announced by 
letter. H. C. Newman, Box 145, Merrifield, secretary. 
Southwestern Virginia Veterinary Medical Association, the 
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Quick relief for Bone, 
Bursal or Tendon Lameness 
Single Bottle... . . .$2.00 
3 and 1 free.......5.00 
6 and 2 free.......9.00 
12 and 4 free. ....17.00 


24 and 4 free... ..28.00 


CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO. 
Hudson, N. Y. 


first Thursday of each month. D. F. Watson, Blacks- 
burg, secretary. 


WASHINGTON—Seattle Veterinary Medical Associatien, 


the third Monday of each month, Magnolia American 
Legion Hall, 2870 32nd W., Seattle. Roy C. Toole, 
10415 Main St., Bellevue, secretary. 

South Puget Sound Veterinary Association, the second 
Thursday of each month except July and August. B. D. 
Benedictson, 3712 Plummer St., Olympia, Wash., secre- 
tary. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Kyowva (Ky., A~\ W. Va.) Veter- 
i third Thursday 


more EFFecTive MASTITIS THERAPY 


QUAMAST 


oxytetracycline HC! 


Disperses Immediately 
EJ Completely Soluble 


Nonirritating 
Stable 
Nonfreezing 
Economical 


SUPPLY: ¥% oz. tubes—426 mg. of oxytetracycline HCI packaged in a 
12-tube carton with one tube squeezer. Sold to Veterinarians only. 


QUED Science for the world’s well-being 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 
PFIZER LABORATORIES 
Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
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Broad-Spectrum Antibiotic Coverage 
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KANSAS CITY AREA ; 


ALL HOTELS NOT IN WALKING DISTANCE 
OF MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM ARE WITHIN 
MINUTES BY PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 


NO. HOTEL 
1 Aladdin, 
1213 Wyandotte 
4 Bellerive, 
214 East Armour Blvd. 
5 Berkshire, 
1021 E. Linwood 
6 Continental, 
11th & Baltimore > 
7 Dixon, 
12th & Baltimore 
9 Kansas Citian, 
1216 Broadway 
12. Muehlebach, 
12th & Baltimore 
13. New Yorker, 
1114 Baltimore a 
14 
12th & Baltimore 
15 Pickwick, 
10th & McGee 
‘~President, 
14th & Baltimore 
19 Senator, 
17 W. 12th St. 
State, 
12th & Wyandotte 
21 Town House, 
7th and State, Kansas City, Ks. 
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HOTEL INFORMATION — KANSAS CITY, MO., CONVENTION 


Ninety-Sixth Annual AVMA Meeting, Aug. 23-27, 1959 


All requests for hotel accommodations will be handled by a Housing 
Bureau in cooperation with the Committee on Local Arrangements. The 
Bureau will clear all requests and confirm reservations. 


Hotel and Rate Schedule 


ae Hotel Single Double Twin Suite 

1. Aladdin* $4.50-8.50 $ 6.50-10.50 $ 9.50-12.00 $17.00-30.00 
4. Bellerive* 5.00-9.00 8.00-12.00 9.00-13.00 From $18.00 

5. Berkshire* 5.00-7.00 7.00-10.00 8.50-10.00 From $14.00 

6. Continental* 6.50-11.00 8.50-13.50 10.00-14.00 $20.00-32.00 
7. Dixon 4.50-7.00 6.50-9.00 8.00-12.00 ------- 
9. Kansas Citian 3.50-8.00 5.50-11.00 7.00-14.00 From $10.00 

12. Muehlebach* Headquarters Hotel — No Room Accommodations 

13. New Yorker 5.50-12.00 8.00-14.00 9.50-14.00 $23.00 

Phillips* 7.50-10.50 9.50-13.00 11.50-14.00 $20.50-35.00 
15. Pickwick* 5.85-10.85 6.35-10.85 8.35-12.50 From $14.00 

17. President* 6.50-10.00 9.50-13.00 11.00-15.00 $25.00 

19. Senator 3.50-7.00 5.00-10.00 6.00-10.00 $15.00 

20. State 4.75-6.50 7.50-8.75 8.75-9.25 
21. Town House* 5.50-12.00 10.00-13.50 11.00-16.00 From $23.00 


*100 per cent air-conditioned; in other hotels listed, majority of rooms air-conditioned. 


FAMILY PLAN—The above hotels offer a ‘‘family plan’’ whereby children 
under 14 years of age wiil be accommodated in the same room with their 
parents af no extra charge. If more than one room is required to accom- 
modate children, the hotel will charge only the single rate for each room. 


MOTELS—Reservations for motels in the Kansas City area may be made 
through the Kansas City Convention and Visitors Bureau, 1030 Baltimore 
Ave., Third Floor, Kansas City 5, Missouri. 


PLEASE USE APPLICATION ON REVERSE SIDE FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
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Application for Hotel Accommodations 
1959 AVMA Convention — Kansas City, Missouri 


The Convention and Visitors Bureau will make every effort to place you according 
to your expressed wishes, or to best advantage elsewhere if that is not possible and 
you desire us to do so. 

Please give us the complete information requested below. At least four choices of 
hotels, or more if you desire, are necessary. Arrange for double occupancy of rooms 
wherever possible; only a limited number of single rooms is available. 


Please make hotel reservation in accordance with the following: 
Accommodations desired: 


hiatal Room WITH bath for one person Rate per room desired $......... Listen 
eal Room WITH bath for two persons Rate room desired $........ to $.......... 
double 
_......Room WITH bath for two persons Rate per room desired $....... 4 ee 
twin beds) 
wee rge room WITH bath for............ Rate per room desired $........ to $.......... 
rsons 


Departure 

If reservation cannot be made in one of the hotels indicated shall we place you else- 

Please check your mode of transportation: Car....... Train........ Plane_..... Bus......... 


Rooms will be occupied by (NAMES OF ALL PARTIES MUST BE LISTED) 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


STREET ADDRESS city STATE 


Mail to: Convention and Visitors Bureau, 1030 Baltimore Ave., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 
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.......Suite—Parlor, ........Bedroom(s) with bath for persons. Rate per suite 

NAME 

ae ........Check here if you desire accommodations on the FAMILY PLAN. 


relax 


takes the suspense 
out of hog cholera 
immunizing 
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Corn Belt Family of 4 
FINE PHARMACEUTICALS) 
Worn Beit Laboratories, ine. 


EASY GT. LOUIS. ILLINOIS 
8:30 p.m. Harry J. Fallon, 200 Sth Sc., W. Huntington, 
W. Va., secretary. 

WISCONSIN—Central Wisconsin Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the second Tuesday of each quarter (March, 
June, Sept., Dec.) C. R. Carlson, 1109 E. LaSalle Ave., 
Barron, Wis., secretary. 

Dane County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of each month. Dr. E. P. Pope, 409 Farley 
Ave., Madison, Wis., secretary. 

Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month, at the Half-Way House, Blue 
Mound Rd. Dr. Jordan Lewis, Menomonee Falls, Wis., 
secretary-treasurer. 

Northeastern Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday in April. William Madson, 218 E. 
Washington St., Appleton, Wis., secretary. 

Rock Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of each month. L. C. Allenstein, 209 S. 
Taft St., Whitewater, Wis., secretary. 

Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. John R. Curtis, 419 Cook St., 
Portage, Wis., secretary. 

Wisconsin Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of every other month. John B. Fleming, 
209 E. 4th St., Marshfield, Wis., secretary. 


PRO DIET FOODS 


LP (low protein) 

HP (high protein) 

BLAND Gl (gastro-intestinal) 
L-C (reducing) 

CAT 

HORSEMEAT 


Produced by a veterinarian for 


the veterinarian. 
35 years of experience. 
Write for literature and prices. 
Shipment made direct from plant 


to hospital. 
PEDRICK LABORATORIES 


Box 306 Sand Springs, Okla. 
C. Pedrick, D.V.M. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


first 25 
35 cents 


PERSONAL WANT ADS—$4.00 for the 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 
for use of box number. 


TOTAL WORD COUNT must include complete box 
number address (8 words) or personal address line. 

COMMERCIAL WANT ADS—$5.00 for the first 25 
use of box number. (See paragraph above for total 
word count.) 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


DEADLINES 
Ist of month issue — 6th of month preceding 
date of issve. 
15th of month issue — 20th of month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 


Names of classified advertisers using key leteers can not 
be supplied. Address your reply to the box number, c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill., and it will be sent to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 

Associate veterinarian for small animal hospital in 
Connecticut. Excellent opportunity to develop sur- 
gical and diagnostic skills. Furnished 4-room apart- 
ment available; will consider June graduate. State 
experience, salary desired. Address “Box G 7, c/o 
JourNAL of the AVMA. 

To operate small animal hospital, salary and per- 
centage, rent or lease, option to buy, Arizona license. 
Dr. M. J. Bramley, 560 S. Scottsdale Rd., Scottsdale, 
Ariz. 

Wanted—veterinarian with California license to 
assist in mixed practice. Permanent position with 
good salary and excellent working conditions. Ad- 
dress Dr. F. H. Saunders, 336 E. Lafayette St., Stock- 
ton 3, Calif. 

Experienced veterinarian for expanding small ani- 
mal hospital in rapidly-growing area located in 
Phoenix area. Must be capable of management. 
Salary plus percentage; may lead to lease to right 
party. Address Scottsdale Veterinary clinic, 1102 So. 
Scottsdale Rd., Scottsdale, Ariz. 

Wanted—veterinarian, bacteriology _ background, 
as laboratory veterinarian in regional laboratory. 
Social Security and state retirement, salary $6,600, 
available immediately. Write to P.O. Box 2821, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Veterinary supervisor—chief meat inspector. Salary 
range is $6,447 to $7,836 per year. Supervise modern 
municipal meat control program. Doctor of Veteri- 
mary Medicine degree required. Prefer man with 
supervisory experience in meat inspection work. Ex- 
cellent working conditions and personnel benefits. 
Civil Service status. Apply to Department of Person- 
nel, City of St. Louis, 235 Municipal Courts Build- 
ing, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Veterinarian to do predominantly large animal 
work in mixed practice, modern hospital. Send com- 
plete resume and salary expected. Auto required. 
Greenfield Pet Hospital, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Veterinarian for three to four months beginning 
July 1 to help run modern small animal hospital near 


New York City. Excellent salary. Address “Box H 
3," c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—middle-aged veterinarian, full or part 
time, to assist two veterinarians in small animal 
practice in Tucson. State qualifications and salary 

ired. Address “Box H 5,” c/o JOURNAL of the 


AVMA. 


Relief veterinarian wanted immediately to take 
complete charge of small animal hospital; must have 
Maryland license. Apartment available. State salary 
expected, telephone number. Address “Box H 8,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Assistant for Virginia mixed practice. State age, 
a, family status, licensure, etc. in first letter. 
ress “Box H 9,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Small animal clinician, A.A.H.A. hospital, metro- 
politan Washington D.C. area. Mature person with 
experience and good reference desired. Starting salary 
$7,500 per annum. Address “Box H 11,” c/o Jour- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian wanted for busy small animal hospital 
in Los Angeles area. California license and experience 
necessary. Eventual bonus or percentage for right 
a “Box H 15,” c/o JouRNAL of the 


Associate veterinarian wanted for two progressive 
practitioners; 95 per cent small animal. Missouri or 
reciprocal license required. Address “Box H 17,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Positions 


Relief veterinarian available, New York and New 
Jersey licenses, small animals only. Address D.V.M., 
1007 80th St., North Bergen, N.J. 


Practitioner ten years, pilot five years, having sold 
my practice, am seeking position combining both 
abilities, such as area representative for drug com- 
pany. Would consider position independent of flying 
only if sufficiently attractive. Address ‘“‘Box G 32,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Third year veterinary student desires summer job 
with a practitioner in the Southwest. Address “Box 
G 27,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


German veterinarian (D.V.M.), 29, single, gradu- 
ated Hannover 1956 (AVMA-recognized college), 
large —— perfect English, wants assistantship 
in mixed or large animal practice. Address “Box H 
2,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—position in small animal hospital in 
Ohio or states eastward leading to permanent future. 
Energetic Ohio graduate, experienced in A.A.H.A. 
hospitals; 30 years of . married, with military 
obligation completed. Address “Box H 6,” c/o 
JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Practices 


Wanted—partnership or purchase of small animal 
hospital, West Coast. Seven years experience own 
practice. Have $25,000 cash. Address “Box H 1,” 
c/o JoURNAL of the AVMA. 

Philadelphia area established practice; $20,000 
cash available. Confidential. Address “Box H 4,” 
c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


_ Want to buy or lease mixed or small animal prac- 
tice in Northwest. Reasonable capital available. Will 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


fo veterinarians just starting 
practice! 


By taking advantage of our Special 
Offer, substantial savings 
can in organizi 
ness your practice. 
Introductory Offer Information today. 


THE COLWELL COMPANY 


281 University Ave., Champaign, ttt 


consider employment leading to purchase or partner- 
ship opportunity. All replies answered. Address ‘Box 
H 14,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Practitioner, five years experience with own prac- 
tice, desires to purchase small animal practice in 
Midwest, South, or East. Substantial down payment. 
Give full particulars. Address “Box H 16,” c/o 
JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


For sale—Midwest mixed practice, 80 per cent 
dairy and hogs. Includes home, hospital, all drugs 
and equipment; $10,000 to handle. Other interests. 
Address “Box G 25,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Established general practice in central Illinois. 
Modern home, office, drugs and equipment. Address 
Dr. Victor B. Beat, New Berlin, Ill. 


For sale—Ohio general practice, established over 
20 years, 65 per cent large and 35 per cent small 
animal practice. Gross for last five years over $45,- 
000. Price includes 11-room house, small animal 
hospital, drugs, and equipment. Price: $40,000. De- 
tails on inquiry, terms can be . Address “Box 
H 7,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Health forces sale of established Virginia mixed 
practice. Hospital, apartment, and all equipment in- 
cluded. Reasonably priced with low down payment. 
Address “Box H 10,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


California—modern, equipped, small animal hos- 
pital in highly-coveted section of Los Angeles. Park- 
ing, room for expansion. Sale, lease with option, or 
will employ qualified person. Address “Box H 12,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—small animal practice (do not own 
building) in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. area. Will sell for 
inventory plus equipment cost. Excellent opportunity. 
Price: approximately $6,000. Retiring. Address “Box 
H 13,” c/o Journat of the AVMA. 


Miscellaneous 


DOG CLIPPER & MECHANICAL BLADE 
SHARPENER—Manufacturing Representatives wanted 
for sure-fire sales on heavy duty Dog Clipper and 
Mechanical Blade Sharpener. Dogs can be clipped in 
HALF THE TIME! Money back guarantee. NOR- 
WOOD ASSOCIATES, Dept. AV, 2541 Irwin Ave., 
New York 63, N.Y. 
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ANNOUNCING 


A Veterinary Exclusive in Therapeutic Feed Supplements 
Economical 


oxytetracycline with vitamins 


Vitamin - enriched—A, B,., D, and riboflavin 
Broad-spectrum antibiotic—oxytetracycline 
Designed to support your initial therapy in herds and flocks 


ECONOMICAL - CONVENIENT - EFFECTIVE 


Available as: Terramix A-B-D-25—5 pound canister—125 Grams 
Sold to Veterinarians only 


Pfizer) Science for the world’s well-being 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 
PFIZER UABORATORIES, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Brookiyn 6, N. Y. 
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| vith lasting protection _ 


The superior 
hog-cholera vaccine 
for SOLID immunity... 


MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS « RABBIT ORIGIN VAC# um ORIED 
*AEGISTERED TRADE MARK 


{Licen ied under U.S. Patent 2519978) 


division of 
ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 
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For prevention 


of hog cholera 


CORVAC Hog 


A standard, 


virus hog cholera 
cc. of serumor 5 cc. 


CORVAC, like all other CSiGGGnEEEE 
available only to the veterindgnanaaanEIEE 


SERATRATE, H.C. 


Hog Cholera Antibody-Concentimte 


era Vaccine 


The globulin fraction of hyperimmune 
cine blood, adjusted to at least twicaaamm 
potency of anti-hog cholera serum. Ni 
convenience for modern practition 
available now in 250 cc. vials cartone¢ 


in 


dozens. 
| CORN STATES LABOR Gm 
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